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PEE FACE. 



How much the charm of country life is due to the song of 
the birds it is very difficult to realise. And still less 
generally known is the wonderful variety of bird life in 
even hyper-civilised England. By many a country lad 
every note heard and every bird seen is alike known and 
recognised ; but to many of those whose daily walks are 
limited to the stone pavements of our large cities, save 
that they probably know a robin and a sparrow when they 
see either, a bird is simply '^ a bird ^' and no more. To 
pourtray the many varieties of birds which yet visit, breed 
in, or live in England ; to describe their haunts, habits, 
eggs, and appearance; is, therefore, a pleasant task, which 
may perchance add, for many, a fresh charm to their brief 
experiences of country life. 
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THE GOLDFINCH. 

iViHffiWn Caii!inlii—Ll>!>iKVH. Uardwlia »frjani— M'GtLtlVEAV. 



ANY are the birds deserving the 

attention of ornithologiBts ; but 
few more sn than the sprightly 
Goldfinch. Unfortunately, of 
late yfars our little friends have 
greatly deci-eased in numbers; 
and BO much has this been de- 
plored, that J a9 a last resort, 
even the aid of Fariiament has 
been invoked to help preserve 
this and other sweet little birds 
fi-om extirpation. 

The truthful accuracy of the 
artist's brush renders description 
superfluous ; we need merely 
draw the reader's attention to it 
to call forth the acknowledgment 
that the Goldfinch is undoubtedly 
one of the most strikingly beau- 
tiful of British birds. It is 
about five inches in length, the 
hen being a trifle smaller; but 
the difierence between the sexes 
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is so minute, that few, except naturaliata, can distinguish 
it. In the hen (ulthoug'h they frequently differ) it will 
he generally found that the feathers immediately over the 
beak are light brown instead of black; the crimBon 
" blaze " does not exteud past the eye ; and the blaek 
feathers upon the erown of the head are edged with brown, 
as also are the small feathers at the shoidder of the wing. 

Being generally distributed throughout England, in the 
spring-time this interesting pair of birds are to be found 
busily "prospecting" their neighbourhood in search of a 
nesting-place. Although a preference is shown for the 
forked branches of an apple or pear tree in an orchard, yet 
they sometimes choose an oak, elm, or other tree, and upon 
the lichen -covered branches they industriously comnieuee 
building their nest. This etructure is a masterpiece of bird 
architecture, composed of moss, wool, and other materials, 
with a lining of horse-hair^ and an inner and softer lining 
of the down procured by the birds from the vipe seeds of 
the dandelion and groundsel; the exterior being embelliBhed 
in BO lavish a manner with lichen, that it is scarcely 
distinguishable from the tree in which it is built. 

The eggs are jibout live in number, of a pale greenish- 
blue, spotted and streaked with purple and brown at the 
larger end. After fourteen days the young are batched, 
and are fed from the crop by both parents until able to 
leave the nest, when the birds escort their little family to 
some convenient spot where food is plentiful, and there 
continue feeding them for a few days with most assiduous 
attention. 

The parent birds are at this time feeding principally 
upon the seeds of tlie dandelion and groundsel, often 
visiting the sides of the country roads for the former. 
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whilst a neglected garden will offer a choice selection of 
the latter. 

Meanwhile the hen has not been idle^ but has selected 
a site for a new nest^ and the male bird rejoining her^ they 
go through their domestic programme anew. Goldfinches 
have often as many as four nests in the year^ so that 
their powers of propagation are very great. 

Although building so elaborate a nest^ some Goldfinches^ 
from choosing slender branches that sway with the wind^ 
often find the contents of their nests are consequently 
blown away by severe gales. The use of horse-hair is 
sometimes disastrous^ as in one case we remember finding 
the hen dead^ hanging by a noose of hair from her own 
nest. 

The young birds, called until their first moult ^^ grey 
pates,^^ from having mottled grey heads, backs, and breasts, 
instead of the adult red, black, white, and brown, have 
otherwise the appearance of the mature birds, inasmuch as 
the fiight and tail feathers are retained until the second 
moult. In the months of August and September and 
beginning of October, the different broods having for a long 
time congregated in such places as afford the most abundant 
supply of button- weed, thistles, &c., used in the latter month 
sometimes to number as many as two hundred birds, though 
those proportions are seldom attained now. By that time 
almost all the young birds have attained the adult plumage, 
and commence their migration, proceeding in small flocks 
towards the south coast, passing Brighton, and from Beachy 
Head and adjacent parts of the coast start upon their journey 
across the English Channel. But the Goldfinch is only par- 
tially migratory, and whilst so many proceed upon their peril- 
ous journey in search of warmer climes, a great many stay 
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behind and brave the rigourB of our climate. lu a severe 
winter {auch as that of 1S80-1881) many birda iMriah, and 
amongst them the Goldfinch suffers severely, numbers 
having been picked up duad from the effects of cold aJid 
hunger. Through the winter those remaining are found in 
various localities feeding uijou the seeds of the thiutle, 
button-weed, teazle, and eveu hanging upon the aider-trees 
searching for the seeds. These form their staple food, hut 
the appetite of the Goldtineh requires change, and many 
another seed serves to support ite existtnce through the 
winter. 

Those birds romaining in this country through the 
winter are known hy the name of " harbour birds," whilst 
those arriving in spring-time from abroad are known as 
" flight birds." The latter ai'e far the handsomer, a foreign 
and warmer climate having intensiiitid the brilliancy of 
their plumage, and are easily distinguishable from the 
less foi-ward " harbour birds.'^ The " flight birds " arrive 
in this country about the beginning of April, and, aft«r 
mating, commence their ai-raugements for nesting as 
described. 




THE MAGPIE. 




E find among our familiar wild 
birds, pcrha^m, uoiie more 
thoroughly familiar than the 
Magpie ; yet it fullB to the 
lot of few ot tliose with whom 
it is a household name to see 
It wild In fact, it is more as 
a liouseliold pet that people 
kiiow the Magpie, und thwbe 
who are only acquainted with 
the clipped or caged bird, that 
hat piubdbly been reared by 
liaiid from the nest, can have 
but a faint idea of his very 
haadaome appearance, and little 
idea of the audacious pilferingB 
(not to nee a harder phraee) of 
this restless but interesting bird 
when wild. The habits of the 
Magpie in a natural state re- 
main, however, even in confine- 
ment. It seems to be a part 
of the bird's existence tti steal 
of us remember the nursery-tales of 
" and the " Maid and the Magpie," 
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different to the smart, active) and inquisitive bird it appears 
when in confinement. 

The female Magpie, as is the case with most of the 
Corvidie family, ia generally a trifle larger than the male, 
though possibly this rule is subject to variation ; its 
plumage ia not so brilliant, though the difference between 
the sexes ia difficult for amateurs to determine. 

Having, in common with the Raven and others of this 
family, a broad tongue, the Magpie will Icavn to imitate 
the human voice, and is consequently often reared from 
the neat and made a household pet ; but if secured within 
a cage its restlessness invariably occasions a broken tail, 
whilst the partial freedom o£ a clipped wing is a source of 
insecurity to all. Anything glittering is an especial trophy 
to a Magpie's eye, and is forthwith taken away and 
hidden, whilst the dog in the kennel has to keep as sharp 
a look-out upon his dish of bones as the eook in the 
kitchen upon her more sumptuous dainties. 
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R0^^ the extreme richness of colour 
displayed throughout its plu- 
mage, this handsome bird has 
long possessed n prominent 
position as a cage-bird; and 
this not alone becauHe of its 
rich red breast, dclicately- 
sbaded grey back, and deep 
purple-black head, tail, and 
wings {the latter crossed in a 
Leautiful manner with white), 
which are known to almost all 
bird-lovers; but more particu- 
larly because the Bullfinch pos- 
sesses the power of imitation 
in a very high degree, and iE 
taken from the nest and reared 
by hand, may be taught to 
pipe a, tune more readily than 
&uy other bird. Many persons, how- 
ncr, having obtained possession of a 
Bullfinch, have been somewhat mortified 
to find tha.t its natural song is but a plaintive little phrase 
monotonous mauuer, and its "call" 
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ppenliarly melaTiclinly ! Tlie Bullfinch, however, becomes 
particularly tame. 

Though possessing such handsome plamagc, the Biill- 
iinch is Biimewhat heavily built, the shape o£ the head 
and thickness o£ the throat having undoubtedly earned 
its name. 

In geneml arrangement of plumage, the hen ia some- 
what similar to the male, except that the splendid red 
of the breast and grey of the back is supplied by a dull 
brown. 

An inhabitant of the whole of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, it ia also well known upon the continent, the 
Russian Bullfinches being renowned for their exceptionally 
large size, whilst Germany is the head-quarters of the 
"piping schools.'" The Bullfiuches of Sussex, too, are 
notable, most of the prize birds at the Crystal Palace 
and other shows of late years having emanated from 
that neighbourhood. 

The Bullfinch is extremely fond of trees and hedge- 
rows, sheltered woods and thickets, but in early spring 
will quit those haunts for gardens and orchards, in its 
search for food ; and it is at this time that it is often 
found pioking the buds of the fruit-trees. Many a con- 
troversy has been the consequence, and ingenious apologists 
have suggested that " Bully " is only picking out the insect- 
eaten buds ; but we fear that in few eases would he choose 
a damaged one for the sake of the insect if a rich fruit- 
blossom bud were near. In autumn the ripe blackberries 
that abound in woods and thickets are a favourite food. 
Later, in winter, privet berries and dockseeds are its staple ; 
and the Bullfinch may be seen in country roads making 
a meal iipon the docks and plantains that grow by the 
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wayside. At other times its food consists of the seeds 
and leaves of the groundsel and sow-thistle, and the re- 
maining hips and haws that have escaped the winter, or 
any other seeds it may find in its foraging expeditions. 
The Bullfinch commences preparations for breeding in 
the beginning of April. It builds a somewhat loose 
nest compared with some birds of this class, the structure 
being composed mostly of twigs and fine roots, with an 
inner lining of horsehair. This is placed securely in the 
lower branches of a tree, or the top of a high bush. A 
very favourite haunt of the Bullfinch is in the quickset 
hedge which is planted alongside many of our railways, 
this being generally secluded, and so permitting the birds 
to live and breed in comparative security. In common 
with most small birds. Bullfinches have many enemies j 
and, as if in fear, they wait until the foliage is well 
spread over the branches before building their nest; but 
even this precaution is often of no avail, for the clipping 
of the hedge will often expose the nest. Yet man is 
certainly not the Bullfinch's worst enemy, for not only 
jays, but stoats and weasels, are on the watch to destroy 
them. Unfortunately for the Bullfinch (with other vic- 
tims), these marauders are far more successful than would 
be imagined, as a great many nests in a district are rifled 
of their contents by them in a very short time. How- 
ever, after the first outburst of sorrow at their loss, the 
birds almost directly recommence their labours, and in 
a short time another nest is built, and duly furnished 
with another set of eggs. They generally have as many 
as three nests in the year, and, if any of those nests are 
destroyed, will even exceed that number. There are 
generally five eggs, of a pale blue colour, speckled and 
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streaked with purple at the larj^'er end, and they take 
about fifteen days in hatchin*, the hen sitting very 
closely, whilst the male paya her every attention. The 
young are fed from the crop hy the parent bii-ds until 
o£ sufficient age to shift for themselves, when the parents 
commence building afi'esh. At this time the plumage 
of the young is considerably different from the male parent 
bird ; the breast bebg y el lo wish-brown, and the black upon 
the head and the gi'cy upun the back greyish- brown, until 
the first moult. The sex is not distioguishable until 
moulting disdosea red feathers upon the breast. 

There having been several instances of this bird tnruiug 
black : it has been said by must naturalists, from the 
Rev. Gilbert White, of Selborne, down to the present 
day, that this was the result of feeding upon hemp seed; 
but one in our possession, which was fed entirely upon 
canary seed, by successive moults turned completely black. 
Pied birds with beautiful pink breasts have several times 
been taken, and one was once caught that was almost 
entirely white, but it soon died. 
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KRIIAPS there i» no bird that 
does so much real good to the 
hushaiidmati as the Stirling. 
To those who only know the 
bird from its having eaten, in 
company with its congeners, 
almost all the cherries and 
(.■IJurberries, or stopped the 
water-spout with its nest, this 
may appear startling news; hut 
true it certainly is, neverthe- 
less. Tlio Starling generally 
iiada a home where meadow- 
land or tiirf exists, and its 
us^jfuhiess to the grazier is 
incalculable. Those who pos- 
sesfi lawus, and can watch the 
bird from an advantageous 
window, with the aid of a pair 
of glasses (which every natur- 
alist should possess), may per- 
L-eive this bird industriously 
paj-ting the grass in a most 
ingenious maimer with its beak, 
whilst securing and feeding 
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upon the most destructive grubs and insuuts that exist. 
When the pair have four or five young ones with inordinate 
appetites to feed, tiie number of ground pests destroyed by 
them is enormous; indeed, it is not too ranch to say that a 
lawn will not thrive without the assistanee of Starlings. 
Added to this, hie extremely handsome appearance makes 
him quite an object o£ beauty whilst walking about upon 
the grass with the sun glinting upon his glossy and speckled 
featliers. On a fine morning in the beginniug of May we 
watched a pair of Starlings busily engaged in i-idding 
several garden-beds of the slugs that would otherwise have 
eaten off the tender young shoots. 

The Starling ia a well-known bird, as it makes itself as 
much at home in towns as in the country. Many may call 
to mind being awakened at an unwonted hour in the 
morning by the " song " of the iStarling. This song is one 
of the most peculiar specimens of bird music, and doubta 
have arisen in many minds as to its deserving such a 
description. It is generally (in town) delivered from a 
chimney-pot, and he shrieks and chatters ^vith such intense 
gusto that there is no doubt the bird himself enjoys it. 
This bird may be taught to talk. 

The Starling is about 8i inches in length, with a 
moderately long beak, but somewhat short tail. The dif- 
ference between the sexes is difficult to determine, but it 
will be found that the breast-feathers of the male are 
longer and more pointed than in the female ; and whilst 
his eye will be found dark hazel, that of the female haa 
a light ring around the iris. 

Though these islands are never entirely free from the 
Starling, those continuing here the mnter are pi-obably 
ai'rivals from Sweden nud Nurway, driven along by the 
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snow to more congenial feeding-groands. As the spring 
advances^ the beak^ which is dark during winter^ becomes 
bright yellow, the rich glossy sheen of the plumage inten- 
sifies, and by summer the bird becomes extremely 
handsome. 

In choosing a nesting-place it is very erratic ; some- 
times the hole in a tree made by a Woodpecker will be 
chosen ; at another a hole in the roof under the eaves of a 
house, the crevice of a cliff, or in a tower or old building, 
or any hole in a tree conveniently large. Within this hole, 
wherever it may be, the Starling constructs a loosely-built 
nest of straw, hay, roots, feathers, and any other con- 
venient material, seldom neglecting to allow two or three 
straws to protrude from the hole. 

The eggs are generally five in number, though some- 
times six may be found, and in colour they surpass almost 
all others in delicacy of tint, being of a uniform pale 
greenish-blue, though specimens are often found much 
lighter. There is but one nest in the year, unless accident 
to the first may occasion a second brood. The young are 
fed with marvellous industry by the parent birds upon 
grubs, worms, insects, and their larvae, visiting the meadows 
and running around the sheep and cattle, not disdaining to 
perch upon the sheeps^ backs in order to extract the ticks 
from the wool. 

The plumage of the young is exceedingly unpretending, 
being dull greyish-black, the wing and tail feathers being 
darker and the throat lighter. Cream-coloured specimens 
have been taken, as well as white, but after raising the 
hopes and expectations of their owners, at the first moult 
the former lose their distinguishing colour, and regain the 
normal plumage. Albino birds are not at all rare, one 
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baving been lately in our poBsession that was extremely 
tame ; there are often found amidst these erratic birds 
specimens of a pied colour, 

Starlings are aUvays more or less gregarious, and in 
October proceed upon their migration southwards. The 
flocks assembled are sometimes of prodigious nnmbcrB, and 
yet, as an old and well-known naturalist, Mr. G. Sways- 
land, says, " there isn't one too many considerinfj the good 
they do." Their flight is particularly swift and straif^ht, 
maintained at a considerable heightj and they keep together 
with marvellous fidelity. 
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THE CHAFFINCH 

FriiigiUa C/rfeii. i.r., Finch— Bachdur. 

Id: 
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TIE Clioilhich has obtained its name 
of the " Bfuihelor Finch," on 
uecouot of a singular habit, re- 
lated by tbe Rev. Gilbert White 
in hia "History of Selborne," 
and verified by many ornitholo- 
gists, of the males separating 
from the females about the timeof 
tbe autnmn migration. Linnteus 
fleems to have noticed the same 
circumstance in Norway, aB also 
Mr. Selby, writing from the north 
of England ; Morris also notices 
it ill Worcestershire, so that it 
would appear to be habitual 
amongst ChaSinches, The hens 
precede the male birds a few days, 
leaving this country about Octo- 
ber; some birds, however, prin- 
cipally males, remain with us 
throughout the winter ; the 
others proceed upon their jour- 
ney south, some affecting one 

another, whilst the remnant ex- 
the Nile. Those remaining have 
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to endure all thf liardsLipa inheteot to a northern 
winter, j'et few birds se<;m to tre;it the severity of 
our (jiimate with anch cheerful gaiety as the trim-hnilt 
Chaffinch. Always neat and clean, whenever an opening 
in the ice will allow of it with safety, this hardy hird nia,y 
he seen taking his "matutinal tuh." Tlio roughly wet he 
will be hefore he lias done floundering in his icy cold bath, 
when he betakes himself to some cosy sheltered sjjot to preen 
and dry himself. Ilis bachelor existence, if hard, evidently 
has its pleasures, or he could never utter such a jovial, yet 
defiant note as that well-known " pink, pink," that every 
one must have heard who has lived near the mei^est shadow 
of a garden or square. No doubt his stock of seeds gi-ow 
short in winter, yet whatever they be, he eoi-es not so that 
they arc good to eat ; and where some birds would starve, a 
Chaffinch would look sleek. He feeds upon the fallen 
Iteeohmnst, which few other birds can eat, and altogether 
seems the reverse of most bafihelore as reganls economy. 

Having lived through a hai-d winter, however, spring 
puts another complexion u|x>n affaii-s ; and becoming tired 
of his hermit life, he hails with delight the return of his 
congeners about the beginning of March. These " flight " 
birds may then be seen returning from their foreign winter 
quarters in one continual stream, possibly having picked up 
stra^lers in their journey, until they arrive from across the 
Channel in flocks of from twenty to tliirty birds, con- 
tinually following each other at short intervals, and flying 
north-east generally. 

After securing a mate, the markedly practical cliaracter 
of the Chaffinch is shown in the choice of a site for their 
nest. Although oftentimes showing a preference for apple 
trees, yet will they build in almost any tree, provided they 
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can obtain a suitable position. This must be one of excep- 
tional security j sometimes a slight clump of branches^ 
or a convenient fork, but oftener upon the top of a lichen- 
covered protuberance where a small bough offers a firm rest- 
ing place. The nest is certainly wonderful in its structure, 
bound firmly round the limb of the tree^ and formed of 
small roots and grasses and moss^ lined in the most perfect 
manner with wool, horsehair, and feathers, and covered 
entirely without with the beautiful lichens to be found upon 
the neighbouring trees, so that as nearly as possible the nest 
may resemble in appearance the bark of the tree upon which 
it is built. 

Within this sweet little nest the hen lays her four or five 
eggs, sitting upon them with exemplary patience and assi- 
duity j sometimes she has allowed herself to be taken rather 
than desert her treasures. The male assists to the best of 
His ability, and when disturbed by any intruder, neither of 
the birds fly away far, but remain constantly within the 
close vicinity of the nest until the disturbance is past. In 
about fourteen days the young are hatched, and are fed by 
the parent birds, chiefly upon insects of various kinds 
(they themselves living all this time upon seeds and grains), 
until in about a fortnight these young birds will be able to 
leave the nest ; then another nest is commenced, and 
the routine described above having been duly observed 
another quickly follows, as the Chafiinch invariably has three 
nests a year. Whilst engaged in housekeeping, the Chafiinch 
will seldom allow any other birds of his own species to live 
near him, being himself absolute king of the neighbourhood. 

The Chafiinch, being long and shapely built, has a par- 
ticularly graceful flight; and if disturbed whilst feeding 
upon the ground, rises with a sudden upward flight, and 
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perches upon the nearest tree to reconnoitre. When nidifi- 
cation seta in, the upper beak of the Chaffinuh becomes a 
light leaden colour. He doesn't moult entirely in spring, 
but sheds the tips of the feathers and becomes the bright 
and pretty bird depicted in the plate. When alarmed, he 
has the power o£ elevating the feathers upon the croivn of 
the head, and so forming a slight crest. The plumage o£ 
the hen is much more sombre, being deficient in the blue on 
the head and the rich colouring of the breast. The young 
are exact imitations of the hen until they moult in the 
autumn, and then the males obtain their brown breasts and 
bluish-brown heads. 

The song of the Chaffinch has a charming air of rusticity 
in it, that seems to breathe of trees and flowering fields. 
It is uttered in a clear melodious tone, consisting of several 
phrases, forming a set song of considerable beauty. This song 
is repeated again and again like a merry old English catch. 

Although white or pied birds have seldom been taken, 
yet specimens of a cinnamon colour have been frequently 
obtamed. The Chaffinch is, as a rule, a wary bird, and is 
inclined to be wild and untameable when eaged. 
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be destroyed, it lias been noticed that another pair will 
invariably occupy the district; so that it is seldom a 
locality, once made the home o£ a pair of Havens, will 
be destitute o£ their presence. 

Although possessed of great power, and not altogether 
devoid of courage, they invariably give wuy at the 
approach of man, and thongk they will defend their nest 
most vaUautly against the attacks o£ other birds or of 
animals, they offer not the slightest resistance to a 
man, or even boy. But if a weakly sheep be present in a 
Hock, these birds will hover around the unfortunate 
animal, and even perch upon it, and peck out its eyes, or 
otherwise torture it until it dies. 

The Raven is the largest of the Crow family, and 
is a bird of striking character. Its attributes are well 
known, for the pens of historians, poets, and novelists 
have all been brought to bear upon the Raven. Dickens 
has introduced the Raven with great success in " Barnaby 
Rudge," whilst Edgar Allan Poe delineates its weird 
power over superstitious imaginations. In many parts of 
this country, the flight of a Raven across one's path is 
enough to make the heart of the boldest rustic c^uake, 
whilst to hear its unspeakably horrid croak from the 
bough of an adjacent tree is held to be prognostic of the 
direst calamities. Indeed, no end could be made to the 
many local superstitions conneeted with the Rfiven. 

The Raven is distributed over the whole of England, 
Wales and Scotland, and Europe generally. Its presence 
is easily detected, for its never-to-bc-mistaken croak can 
be heard at a very great distance. They fly at a very 
great height, either singly or in pairs, but congregate in 
greater numbera whenever there is a prospect of caiTion, 
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The food of . the Raven baffles description. It indis- 
criminately eats everything that may come in its way. 
Carrion of all kinds^ small animals^ birds and their eggs or 
young, insects, and even reptiles, form the principal 
food, but com and grain sometimes receive the attention 
of this omnivorous bird. Ravens living near the sea will 
diligently search the shores for any food, either fish or 
flesh, that may have been cast up by the waves and left 
upon the beach by the receding tide. They are tremendously 
voracious, and after having gorged themselves will retire 
to a place of safety to digest the food, and will then 
return again to their horrid feast. 

The difference between the sexes is very difficult to 
determine, inasmuch as their plumage is of a uniform 
black, Avhich, at certain seasons particularly, is tinted with 
a glossy shade of purple, that makes the jet-black 
plumage of this sable bird a household word. However, 
not alone the feathers of the Raven, but also the beak, 
mouth, tongue, legs, and feet also partake of the same 
black hue. The beak is curved towards the point, and 
over the base are a number of coarse bristles, inclining 
forwards. Ravens live to a great age, instances having 
been recorded of the attainment of half a century, and in 
confinement have been known to live for several decades. 

Ravens generally build their nests in the crevices of a 
chalk or other cliff, or the highest forks of tall trees, or such- 
like places of security. The structure is composed of twigs, 
wool, and horsehair, and the eggs are four or five in 
number, of a pale green-ground colour, spotted and 
speckled with a darker greenish-brown. The female sits 
for twenty days, the male feeding her the while, and 
sometimes relieving her in the duties of incubation. 
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When the young are hatched, tlie parent birds supply 
their wants with most persevering attention, hnt when 
old enough the parents drive them away, and they are 
forced to provide for themselves. 

Ravens are partially migratory, the reason apparently 
Iteing want o£ food, though possibly the cold may affect 
them, and induce them to Beek warmer parts. 

Many are the anecdotes that have been related of the 
Raven, moat of them concerning those birds that have 
been kept in confinement ; for under the latter circum- 
stances, or with clipped wings, the Raven is a droll feilnw, 
and is generally in conflict with the dog or eat, though 
they sometimes set up a great friendship. The bird is 
endowed with a passion for eecretiveness quite as much as 
the Magpie, and what it cannot eat is invariably hidden. 
The principal reason, however, which has occasioned the 
Raven to be made a pet is its marvellous power of 
imitating the human voice, as also any other sound that 
may particularly strike its car. 
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THE LINNET. 
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are also dark brown, edged with white ; and until after the 
first moult this young bird is known as a grey Linnet. 
The plumage of the adult female is very similar. Although 
only partially migratory ilo^ks of Linnets leave this country 
in October, those remaining the winter generally become 
jjregarious, and may he found in large open fields feeding 
upon whatever seeds may be found. In the stubble 
fields they feed greatly upon the seeds of the wild mustard 
or charlock (Sinajjis arveaiis, Ziniusus), known in Sussex as 
"kilk." When disturbed Linnets rise in a fioek, and, 
unlike the rest of the Finch tribe, do nut hasten to the 
nearest tree, but continue in the open, contenting them- 
selves by alighting in another part of the field. The 
general food of the Linnet, however, eonsista of any seeds 
that may fall in its way ; chiukweed and dandelion being 
its staple diet through the spring, and in summer to thege is 
added the seeds of rape, &e. 

During the month of March, small flocks and even 
pairs of Linnets begin to arrive from " across the water ; " 
the males with bright red breasts of different degrees of 
intensity, some much brighter than the one depicted in the 
plate, and varying down to lemon-colour. This is occasioned 
by their shedding the brown tips of their feathers, and not 
by a regular moult. The males remaining in this country 
nrc also changing their plumage, and from this marked 
difference originated the idea amongst amateurs that 
the Rose Linnets (as they are then called) were of a separate 
s]iecies to the grey Linnet. In autumn and winter, the 
male plumage is of a richer brown and the white on the 
wing extends to the quill, which is not so in the female, 
whilst her back becomes a duller brown ; the breast 
feathers of the male Linnet are horizontolly edged 
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with brown^ but those of the female are marked per- 
pendicularly. If the bird be caged after the second 
moult^ the plumage of the breast becomes materially 
changed^ as but little of the deep rosy red appears^ the 
feathers becoming browner^ and in the third moult there is 
but the faintest trace of its once distinguishing colour ; and 
the general plumage having become deeper in character, 
the bird is then known by the name of the *' Brown 
Linnet.'^ 

This bird also shows many eccentricities in the way of 
abnormal plumage. We have had several pied specimens 
in good song, and took one upon the Brighton Downs of 
an elegant cream-colour (this bird lived several years) ; 
another specimen came under our notice, which was white 
with a lovely pink breast ; the colour upon the breast, how- 
ever, faded in moulting, and the bird became white. A 
pair were taken in 1882 of a delicate cinnamon-colour. 

The furze-clad sides of hills are the Linnet^s favourite 
nesting-places, though where furze is not handy, a hedgerow 
or bushes and shrubs will often offer a home, and sometimes 
a pair will even come into a garden near a house to build 
their nest. This structure is composed primarily of small 
twigs and stalks of grass and moss, intermixed with wool 
and lined with wool, horsehair, and down. Four or five are 
the usual number of eggs, but even six have been found ; 
they are very much like the Goldfinches, being of a bluish- 
white colour, spotted especially at the larger end with 
pui-ple and reddish-brown, but they vary in colour, and are 
sometimes found perfectly white : yet it is not to be pre- 
sumed that white eggs would produce white birds. The 
e^s are about fourteen days hatching, and in another 
fourteen days the young leave the nest. Linnets have 
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^□erally three nests a year, and have been known to have 
as many as four, if any one of the previons nests was rifled 
or destroyed. Whilst the hen is engaged in the dutie: 
incubation, the male invariably mounts guard upon the fop 
of a neighbouring spray, aud upon any intrusion being 
threatened, immediately singa to warn his mate of her 
danger J they then often fly together to some post of safety; 
and watch until the danger has passed. 

The song of this bird is most deservedly beld in high 
estimation, it being especially sweet and flute-like, whilst its 
phrases are very varied, and uttered in a elear but jerky 
style, unlike the song of most other birds. It is generally 
delivered whilst the bird is seated upon a branch or spray 
of a hedge or furze-bush, though it will even sing whilst 
on the wing when returning in the spring. Its call is at 
once a distinguishing mark, as there are few birds who use 
a language similar to the Linnet's jerky " chuck-a chuck- 
Linnets are easily reared from the nest, and though timid 
become very tame. 
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vegetation, and that the bird's instinct taught it to dis- 
tinguish between the sound plant and the insect-eaten 

Tbe peculiar habits of Ki>oks have been the study of 
naturaliets in all times, and very many interesting anec- 
dotes have been related of them. Being more gregarious 
than any other of their trihe, and also being especially 
eccentric in their choice of nesting-places, they assemble 
together in large numbers in the trees selected by them; 
and this is termed a Rookery. The trees are generally 
tall, but little heed is given to their species. These 
Rookeries are to be found all over England, wooded dis- 
tricts, of course, iwing preferred; although many instances 
occur of these birds taking up their abode in towns^ 
notably the Pavilion Grounds at Brighton — and in many 
frees in Oxford. Many may have noticed the neat of a 
pair of Books in the tree at the corner of Wood Streetj 
C heaps ide. 

The nest is built of twigs in the topmost forks of 
the trees, and is a large loose structure. This nest is 
often pulled to pieces and rebuilt several times, until it 
meets with approval. Sometimes the whole of the Riwks 
will desert their Rookery, and take up another abode for 
tbe time, and just as suddenly (perhaps after the lapse 
of years) return; this, too, without any apparent reason. 

Rooks commence building early in the spring, and by 
the lateness or more forward preparations for nesting 
have been held by many to prophesy an early or late 
summer. Particularly at this time. Rooks may be seen 
even in the fields feeding one another. This is evidently 
an attention of the male t-o the female, and is continued 
whilst the latter is sitting upon the nest. This circum- 
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stance has many times occasioned the idea that they were 
feeding very early young birds. The eggs are four or five 
in number^ of a pale greenish ground^ blotched with a 
darker greenish-brown. Except the nest should be de- 
stroyed — as may happen during high winds such as that 
upon the 29th Aprils 1882 — Rooks have but one nest in 
the year. 

The young are very noisy in welcoming the advent 
of the parent-birds with food, which is of a very mixed 
description, and embraces the destructive grub of the 
common cockchafer, the larvae of many other insects, 
grubs, worms, wireworms, and slugs. It is now 
readily admitted that the little corn eaten in the early 
spring (despite the terror of the scarecrow) is more than 
counterbalanced by the multitude of destructive insects 
destroyed in the remaining months of the year. 

The young squabs can generally fly by the end of May, 
and repair with their parents to the fields, where they are 
still fed by them until able to obtain their own food. 

Young Rooks are of a uniform black plumage, which 
increases in brilliancy in the succeeding spring. If not 
previously lost, the feathers immediately round the base 
of the beak do not grow again after the second moult, 
leaving a white patch, as shown in the plate, which has 
earned for the bird the name of the ^^ White-faced Crow.^'' 
Both male and female are subject to this, and the sexes 
are difficult to distinguish. 

At the approach of winter the birds leave their 
Rookeries, and then roost in the hazel bushes in woods, 
but in early spring return to their native Rookery. 
Although at its proper season Rook-shooting is syste- 
matically carried out, it does not deter the surviving 
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birds from returniug to their well-beloved trees ; neither 
do their numbei's appear to decrease or increase. It" not 
shotj and their numbers become excessive, they leave for 
a new colony. 

Rooks are extremely wary, and when in the fields, 
invariably set one or two bii'ds upon a tree or an eniinence 
to act as sentinels; upon the approach of danger, a 
warning note is given, which is perfectly understood, 
and, if the danger inci-esides, is followed by the flight of 
all. Many are the local traditions with regard to the 
peculiar habits of Rooks ; when the flock scatters whilst 
flying high, it is deemed to be prognostic of rain. 

As with most birds, erratic specimens have been taken 
of abnormal plumage. White Rooks have been frequently 
observed and taken, as also pied specimens ; and, less 
frequently, cream-coloured birds have been noted amongst 
their sable companions. 

The voice of the Rook coiisists of one note, which is a 
croak resembling the word " eraaw," though sometimes 
when flying high in flocks this sound is repeated more 
softly and rapidly. 
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Sylfla Traslodnla—P-'iiiianl, remHiiaek. 
Ti-ogMylet Eiiropani — Sflbg, GbhIiI. 



T was fiome time before nataral- 
iata could assign this popular 
favourite a proper positioii in 
ornithological classification, and 
till! Wren was originally placed 
amonjj the warblers; but for 
various reasons this bini is now 
placed with the Certhiadro, as 
: having more in common with 
that class than with the Sylvidte. 
Equally with the Robin and 
Swallow, this bird has enjoyed 
an amount of protection almost 
amounting to superstition, and 
it is not to Ire wondered at that 
a cheery little bird like the 
Wren, whose whole food consists 
of insects, and who stays with 
us throughout the winter, cheer- 
ing us with its merry Kttle song, 
should hold a prominent position 
in the goodwill of all men. 
Some little time back, however, 
we are sorry to say the Wren in certain localities suffered 
considerably from the irrepressible schoolboy. Noticing 
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that Wrens naturally kept to the shelter of the hedgerows, 
and seldom ventured upon any lengthened flight, these 
boys, armed with sticks and stones, would beat on either 
aide of the hedge until poor Jenny was killed. We hope, 
however, this practice is defunct. It may have arisen from 
the old custom of " Hunting the Wren on Christmas 
Day," once general in many parts of Ireland and Wales, if 
not also of England, when one party would carry sticks to 
beat the Lushes, and another stones to kill the poor birds 
as they emerged. The origin of this curious custom is 
lost in obscurity. It has been ascribed to the anger felt 
by the Catholic Irish at ii Wren saving from surprise and 
massacre, by tapping on a Jrum, a small party of worn-out 
Protestants. But it is siugnlar that this same legend in 
Southern Ireland occasioned a ceremony in which a Wren 
was carried about in honour, to the accompaniment of the 
following ditty : — 

The wren, the wren, the Idng of all birds, 
Was caught St. Stephen's Any in the fnrw ; 
Although he's little, his family's gri?iit, 
Then, pmy, hind gentlrfolks, give him a trejtt. 

Jenny or Kitty Wren, as it is also called, is one of our 
smallest biids, and yet there is scai-cely one better known. 
This may be on account of the nursery tale of the enm't- 
ship and marriage of Cock Robin and Jenny Wren ; and 
doubtless that same story may account for the idea which 
is still prevalent, that the Wren is the female of the Robin. 
In early spring attentive observers of Nature may see a 
pair of Wrens engaged most busily in the work of nest- 
building. This structure, which is dome-slmped, with an 
aperture at the side, is composed of most varied materials, 
principally twigs, roots, leaves, moss, and feathera, and is 
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placed Id equally varied positions. We have found them 
against the trunk of a tree^ under the thatch of a buildings 
in the forks of a cabbage run to seed, and even over- 
hanging the variable waters of a stream ; another favourite 
position is the aperture occasioned by the loss of a brick 
from an arch under a country roadway, where the gprass 
and weeds grow around, and partially conceal the position 
of the nest. The position and its surroundings greatly in- 
fluence the materials of which the nest is composed, as the 
birds labour that it may as nearly as possible resemble 
the appearance of its site. The Wren, although such a 
small bird, builds her nest of heavy material, so that it is 
matter for surprise how she contrives to transfer it to its 
place. Notwithstanding, she is extremely capricious, 
and will often make two or three nests before one is settled 
to her satisfaction ; when, however, this is consummated, 
from six to eight white eggs, speckled with a few red 
spots, and about the size of a bean or large cherry-stone, are 
laid in the feather-lined nest, and the hen sits upon them 
for about ten days, being partially fed by the male bird 
meanwhile. The young are fed by the parent birds upon 
insects, flies, larvae, and small worms, until they leave the 
nest and become self-supporting. The parent birds then 
commence a new nest, producing two broods a year. 

The Wren may be found all over England and in 
Scotland and Ireland, whilst, as one of its classified names 
denotes, it is also a general inhabitant of Europe. The 
plumage is composed of different shades of brown, barred 
with darker brown, and some naturalists aver that the 
female is of a redder hue than the male ; but the difference 
is very difficult to determine. 

Too much praise can scarcely be awarded to the song 
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o£ the Wren. Considering tlie size of the bird, it is 
possessed oE great power and sweetness, and is repeated 
again and again, even under most adverse circumstances, 
Lite the Robin, this song is continued throughout winter, 
and even when snow is upon the ground the Wren's 
triumphant warble may be beard proceeding J'rom the 
ehelter of a neighbouring bush or hedgerow. As regards 
food, the Wren seems to be ospei:ially gifted with the 
power of se!f-preEervatio!i. It will pluck the spiders and 
larvffi from their hiding-places, catch flies and other insect* 
that are found around puddles, especially in farm-yards,. 
and altogether adapt itself to any circumstances. 

During the winter these little birds roost in holes in! 
houses, trees, and walls, thatch, bay-ricks, or any shelteretl' 
positions; for the sake of warratb they huddle togetlieTj; 
and so resist the rigoui-s of ow climate. 
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'tiu aiaiidarim — rmnniit, Biiiiiei. 
ivkIui Olmidariiia — Stliy, Gould. 




"RW birds Lave obtained snch 
unenviable notoriety as the Jay. 
l!^([ually with the Magpie ab- 
i borred by the husbandman, far- 
f raerj and gamekeeper, the Jay, 
in the reign o£ George II., was 
con&ideri>d sueh a desperate cha- 
racter, that an Act o£ Parliament 
was passed empowering certain 
autborities to pay a reward of 
threepence per head for eveiy 
shuightered bird. Doubtless this 
had the efft'ct of lessening the 
number, for although tlie Jay is 
^till commou to almost all parts 
[>f England, it is not what may 
be termed plentiful. This, too, is 
because, like most of the tribe, 
Jaye show a preference to certain 
localities, though without any 
apparent reason, as the regions 
they affect are generally low 
waste lands, without the means 
"f subsistence that a neigh- 
bo uiing fertile locality would 
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obviously afford. Tiiia peculiarity is more ootioeiible in 
tbe Jay, inaBtuuch as its food is of a more vegetable charac- 
ter than the rest of the decidedly prononneed CorvJdiB 
family. 

The home of the Jay is generally pitched in woods, or 
in plantations known locally as copses, shaws, or spinneys, 
and from these vantage-grounds this bird lays all the 
surrounding country under tribute. The food includes, 
besides insects and worms, the eggs and young of 
small birds, fruit, such as cherries, peas, and such Hku 
vegetables, anything in the sliape of corn or grain : 
indeed, keepei's of preserves have to be especially watchful 
to see that the Indian com and other food placed for the 
game is not eaten by the Jays in the neighbourhood. 

Doubtless the Jay has his gwod qualities, and possibly, 
did he not eat the insects they would demolish more than 
he does j but tbe gun of the gamekeeper and trap of the 
husbandman are still as much directed against the Jay as 
against tbe Magpie. 

Unlike that bird, the Jay builds an open nest without 
the dome-like protection, and much resembling a very 
large Blackbird's nest. The structure is generally hidden 
amongst the leaves in a thick tree or bush, aTid comjwsed 
externally of short sticks and twigs, lined with Hue roots 
and grasses. The eggs are usually five or six in number, 
o£ a yellowish- white ground colour, though this colour is 
somewhat obscured by a multitude of green ish-bi-own spots, 
that materially alters the general appearance of the egg, 
which is also streaked with several lines of black around 
the lai^er end. 

Jays have usually but one nest in the year, and, like 
Mt^pies, the young birds congregate around the district in 
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which the nest is situated^ and from this rendezvous start 
upon their depredating expeditions. 

Even if the small birds (whose unceasing clamour 
invariably proclaims the arrival o{ a Jay or Jays in their 
vicinity) do not make the fact of their presence known, the 
notorious garrulity of the Jay would attract the attention 
of the most stolid passer-by. Indeed, gamekeepers often 
find Jays to be useful detectives, since their continuous 
chattering is known to determine the presence of some 
adverse power in the wood wherein they wished to be sole 
depredators. Therefore the Jay earns universal dislike, for 
even the poacher knows this bird's proclivities to be so apt 
to betray his presence, as to completely neutralize the 
silence of his well-trained lurcher. 

When taken young, the Jay makes a nice pet, for his 
plumage is more beautiful than that of any of his genus. 
Even the Magpie cannot vie with the Jay in delicacy of 
colouring or effective contrast. The crest upon the head of 
this bird is a striking characteristic, as the feathers, which 
are greyish-white, have a streak of black along the shaft, 
whilst the ends are tinged with purplish-red, and these, 
being elongated, can be elevated at will, and may denote 
either pleasure or fear. From the base of either lower 
mandible is a broad streak of black, giving the appearance 
of a moustache. The wing is exceptionally beautiful, as 
may be presumed from the plate, which nothing over-rates 
reality. The white feathers upon the lower part of the 
back are particularly noticeable in flight, which is dull and 
heavy. 

The note of the Jay is far from pleasing, being a 
rapidly-delivered harsh sort of chatter. Some naturalists 
have made mention of its song, but say it cannot be heard 
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at any distance. The bird, however, may with patience 
be taught to talk in almost eqnal degree with the Magpie, 
and somewhat in advance o£ the Starling. Its powers o£ 
mimicry are nousually great, as it will imitate extraordinary 
Bounds very readily, and seeme to take a pleasure in doing 
ao. It ie singular that, like a great many other birds with 
these peculiarities, the Jay is naturally inquisitive and 
somewhat mischievous, aiid should therefore be carefully 
watched. 

It is almost impossible to distinguish the difference 
between male and female, tbeir plumage being the same ; 
possibly, as with most of this family, the feuiale may be 
the larger, but that is at best but a difficult test. In the 
sunlight the plumage glistens and appeal's jwrticularly 
resplendent. 
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ITHOl'T doubt this bird is 
better known than any other 
in the world; for there are 
few countries from which the 
Sparrow is absent. Equally 
plentiful in the cities of the 
Ea£t and thuse of the Euro- 
pean Continent, the towns of 
England would lose one of their 
most pubhc characters if the 
Sparrow were eliminated from 
the streetb 

This bird is thoroughly re- 
piiTilican in its nature, consider- 
ing' itself to have an equal 
rifflit of existence with other 
members of the creation In- 
tensely self-reliant, the Sparrow 
contrives to esist under e^en 
the most exceptional ciicum- 
stanies, and, though ordinarily 
well-behaved, can at times 
show himself a most pugna- 
1 lous fellow, and when op- 
piessed will valiantly assail 
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birds much larger and stronger than himself, such as 
Starlings, Jnckdaws, and even Rooks. However, hie 
quarrels are mostly family quarrels, and invariably 
original* in the question of the right of possession of a 
cmat of bread, thrown out by some kindly hand. His 
well-known "chirrup" is at such times changed to a 
sharp angry note, that almost defies definition, but is 
known to all. 

Unlike the rest of the Finuh tribe, the Sparrow has no 
Bong worthy of the name, and therein differs most excep- 
tionally from the Goldfinch, whose tuneful twitter, cul- 
minating in a clear well-marked phrase full of metallic 
beauty, and ending in a lengthened "tweet" uttered iu 
an ascending scale, is one of the prettiest songs possessed 
by the Finches. 

The difference in the appearance of the plumage of a 
country Sparrow, as compared with his town-bred cousin, 
would be hardly imagined j the fresh bright plumage 
of the one displaying the prettily- marked black, white, 
and brown, whilst smoke and dirt hide the beauty of the 
town Sparrow, so that it is sometimes dilficult to distin- 
guish the sex at a glance. The male, however, has a 
brilliant black throat, and is otherwise more determined in 
colour, the hen being especially deficient in the bright brown 
of the wings and the chocolate mark over the eyes. 

The Sparrow invariably chooses its home near the 
habitations of man ; and in early spring may often be 
heard and seen fighting desperately for the possession of 
some favoured female Sparrow beauty, who, with the 
conqueror, at once starts housekeeping. The nest is 
a mystery, and is composed at times of most extraor- 
dinary materials, some of which, especially the feathers, 
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must have been carried for miles; whilst some of the 
straws tax their strength to the uttermost. Straw, hay, 
wool, and feathers are, however, the main materials, 
but they often will seize a stmy piece of flannel or 
old carpet, and give it a place in the nest. This is very 
large and loose; but much depends upon the situation. 
To their choice there is no limit, though whilst the eaves, 
thatch, and water-spouts of houses and farm-yard sheds, 
trees, ivy, crevices in buildings and chalk clifEs, are their 
general haunts, even martens are often ejected from 
their homes, and many another bird has fought a battle 
for the possession of a favourite spot; but the plucky 
Sparrow will often turn even Starlings out of the crevice 
or cranny of a house or church-tower. 

In this peculiar nest the hen lays generally six eggs, 
which are especially varied in colour, though gene- 
rally pale grey, streaked and spotted with blackish-brown, 
especially at the larger end, sometimes forming a ring. 
They will have three or four nests in the year ; so that, 
despite the efforts of those mistaken institutions, '^Sparrow 
Clubs/^ the bird still continues as plentiful as ever, if 
indeed its numbers be not on the increase. Except for 
those now generally defunct clubs, the cat is the Sparrow^s 
worst enemy, many thousands annually falling victims to 
the wiliness of " puss,'' who finds that the ivy-clad walls 
of houses make the most fatal traps for the birds congre- 
gating there to roost. 

The food of the Sparrow includes almost everything it 
meets with that is eatable. The reason of its systematic 
destruction some years past was because of the harm done 
by it in eating the buds of fruit-trees, notably goose- 
berries and red currants. Somewhat like the Bullfinch, 
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this practice aeema at times due to pure wantonness, as 
the Spurrow will even pull primixusee aud other ilowers tu 
pieces, where hut little chance uE food existy. Again, 
towards the end ot summer, Sparrows hecome somewhat 
gregarious, and do cousidei-ahle dama'je to the ripe corn ; 
hut against tins formidable list the Sparrow can show 
muoli good done by eating insects and the seeds of many 
obnoxious weedsj wbiltit the number of insects taken 
to feed its young is almost iiioredible. It is amusing to 
watch a Sjiarrow engaged in picking spiders or their 
larvae, together with other inseets, from the walls of houaes 
or gai'deus. 

The anecdotes related in eonnection with the Sparrow 
are without end, some being exceptionally interesting. 

White and coloured specimens have been often noted and 
taken, notably some tliat were located at the Brighton 
Pavilion, 
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HIS bird is even more com- 
monly known than the Rook, 
as it is gvnerally in the neigh- 
bouL-hood of the dwelhngs o£ 
man that it takes up itti abode. 
Like that bird it is also gre- 
garious, and some colonies at- 
tain to considerable numbertj. 

The length of the Jackdaw 
\s about fifteen inches, the fe- 
male being possibly the larger ; 
but otherwise it is very diffi- 
cult to distinguish their sexes. 
When seen in flight the appear- 
'^ ance of the Jackdaw seems one 
uniform black, but upon closer 
inspection it will be found to 
have an especially bluek cap 
upon the bead, and from the 
ear coverts round to the baek of 
the Lead a broad patch of grey. 
The beak, tongue, legs, and 
feet are black, but the eye is 
clear bluish-white. 

These birds are ta be found 
■bout Europe, and arc common to almost 
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all [larU of Great Britain. In this country they affuet, 
as their nesting- pi iieea, the holes and crannies of ruins, 
towers, clmrch-ateeples, and other buildings, though often 
they may be found in chalk and other cliffs or deserted 
ebalk-pits, and at other times will build in the hollows 
of trees or in chimney-stacks. 

The nest is another instance of the wonderful amount 
o£ ti-ouble birds will bestow upon its building ; not that 
the Jackdaw's is an elaborate structure, but rather a 
chaotic arrangement of twigs as a foundation (and these 
almost infinite in number), upon which is laid dried grasses 
and straw, with an innur lining of wool (sometimes 
feathers), or any other soft materials. 

The eggs are from four to sis in number, though 
generally five, of a bluish-white, sometimes pale greenish- 
blue colour, speckled, thoug-b more profusely at the larger 
end, with spots of dark brown and purplish -grey. These 
eggs are generally deposited in the nest by the middle of 
May, and the young are hatched about the beginning of 
June. The young are fed by the parent birds until 
able to accompany them in their quest for food. 

Of the Jackdaw it may truly be said tliat he is the 
early bird that catches the worm, for about daybreak he 
may be seen quitting bis haunts in city or town, olifl or 
tree, and flying towards the neighbouring meadows, 
pastures, or ploughed fields, in search of food. This 
embraces so many objects that it is almost impossible to 
enumerate thera. It principally feeds, however, upon 
worms, grubs, insects and their larvse, sometimes grain, 
and, if living near the sea, upon the shell-fish and smaller 
Crustacea east up by the tide. 

It therefore is needless to remark that the Jackdaw 
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is of immense assistance to the husbandman^ and also to 
the market or other large gardener. This is especially 
when the young are hatched, as at that time the parent 
birds, emboldened by the knowledge of the extra demands 
cast upon them, will visit many a garden near the 
habitation of man in their search lor food ; and this, too, 
in spite of the fact that they are generally as wary of 
danger as the Rook, and make provision in the way of 
outposts as mentioned oi that bird. About this time 
Jackdaws may be seen perched upon the sheep's backs, 
possibly robbing them of their wool, and also doing them 
a good turn by ridding them of parasites. 

The young do not have the grey upon the head 
until the first moult, and it may be presumed that it 
becomes lighter with age; it is an undoubted fact 
that it becomes more silvery in spring and during 
summer. 

The voice of the Jackdaw seems to be comprised in 
the word " chock,*' and this may have originated the 
prefix Jack to the generic name Daw. Some have con- 
sidered the sound more like " craw/' others ^^ caw,'' but 
to our mind it is uttered, when seated upon a tower or 
chimney, as ^^ chock," with a staccato ending. When in 
flight, however, this note is more often repeated and much 
more rapidly delivered; especially when a single bird 
has been delayed and is anxious to rejoin the rest of 
its comrades; at which time, too, the flight becomes 
somewhat of a slovenly scramble ; though the ordinary 
flight is much quicker than that of the Rook, and the two 
birds may generally be so distinguished. 

There are few birds that have more frequently been 
made pets than the Jackdaw. Possibly, from having been 
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aficustomeJ in the sight of man, much of the fear in- 
separably eonneeted witli his presence seems to be 
eliminated from the mini oi the Jackdaw, and if brought 
up from the nest (and they are very Iiaixly), they will 
become exceedingly attached to their keepers. In con- 
finement their favourite food is meat, hut they are easily 
pleased, and in return are most amusing. The droll ex- 
pression of the half-turned head and the watchful whit* 
eye is a marked cha.rafiterietic ; added to this, " Jack " is 
something of a mimic, a.nd will even learn to talk. He 
has, however, the faihng belonging to the rest of the tribe, 
and is much addicted to hiding uneatable objects, as 
our readers may remember is humorously pourtrayed in the 
Ingoldshy Legend of "The Jackdaw of Rheims." 
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THE COMMON GROUSE. 

Ttlrae Sraliei 
Tetmo Lagopat.- 




EING a denizen of the British 
Islands ooly, the Red or Com- 
mon Grouse is a bird moBt 
particularly to be notc'd by the 
ornithologist. Tbore is, bow- 
ever, another, and t« the miuds 
of many a much greater, reason 
why the habite of the Grouse 
should be particularly studiLHl, 
and the well-digested outcome 
thereof be practically applied 
to the better management of 
these birds, so that they may 
escape the devastating results 
of wet seasons, or, by more care 
in breeding, otherwise increase 
in numbers. This greater 
renBon is, that the Grouse is 
most excellent eating ! If per- 
haps not so much admii'ed as 
his congener the Black Grouse, 
that may be because of the 
latter's comparative size and 
scarcity, for the B.od Grouse 
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has always huld a foremost place amongst toothsome 
edibles. Agaiii) another reason why ornithological science 
should be brought to bear upon the Grouse, is that it is a 
favourite bird of the sportsmauj many thousands o£ a*ires 
being annually preserved by rich owners for its propagation. 

The favourite home of the Grouse is upon the 
mooi-s of Scotland and Torkehire, though the bird affects 
the North of England genei-ally, and is also found in 
Ireland ; yet, as its Lianasan name implies, it is more 
particularly a dweller among the heather of the moors 
upon the hills of Scotland. 

The distinguishing features of the Tetraonidte, or 
Grouse family, are that the eyebrows are nated {in this 
and some other species their place is taken by an arch of 
i-ed) ; also the legs are clothed, as in the species befoi-c us, 
with a considerable quantity of line greyish feathers. 
The shape, too, of the Grouse is [MjeuliaT, as i-egards the 
breadth of the breast and back in ct)mparison with the 
height. The length of the male bird is about sixteen 
inches, whilst the female ia generally about half au inch 
less. The plumage of both is pretty and striking; indeed, 
the male may fairly be considered handsome, inasmuch as 
the prevailing colour of his plumage is rich reddish brown ; 
from the head, down the side of the neck, and over the 
throat and breast this rich colour is much intensified; 
the rest o£ the body is pencilled and s^iangled with black, 
the feathers being tipped with gold and golden brown. 
Tlie female is much lighter, and the rich red of the male 
bird deteriorates to a greyish brown, with golden brown 
upon the breast j all the feathers, too, are tipped with white 
over the whole of the body. 

The male Grouse is very pugilistic in the early spring. 
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when breeding-time approaches. The hen generally builds 
a nest composed of ling and heather^ placed in a slight 
depression of the ground^ and sheltered by a tuft of grass 
or heather. 

The number of eggs varies considerably, sometimes ten 
only being found, and in other nests as many as fifteen. 
These eggs, which are very handsome, differ greatly in 
colour, but are generally of a light but rich brown, 
splotched and streaked all over with a rich red brown. 
The hen sits closely, and has even been taken by the 
hand rather than desert her nest. When the young are 
hatched they leave the nest, attended by their mother, who 
feeds and defends them with most heroic resolution. They 
continue thus together throughout the year, and are, in fact, 
always more or less gregarious. The young birds, from 
their call-note, are termed ^^ cheepers,^^ and are usually 
allowed grace by true sportsmen. 

The food of the Grouse would appear to be almost 
entirely vegetable, being chiefly composed of ling and 
the young shoots of the heather that so plentifully clothes 
the moors and hills where they dwell; yet many other 
tender leaves and grasses are eaten by these birds, and 
even com is eaten when sown near their haunts. 

They generally live amongst the heather, either 
walking about whilst feeding, or basking in the sunshine 
near some tuft or bush. Their ordinary call-note is a 
quickly-repeated note, which is best represented by the 
phrase, "coc, coc;'^ but, in the spring especially, and 
otherwise throughout the year, the bold crow of the 
Grouse, or Moor Cock, as it is also sometimes called, 
soimds somewhat like the words, ^^ go, go, go-back, go- 
back,'* uttered both as a call of defiance and warning. 
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It has been ingeniously suggested that some of the 
" scarce " years are possibly occasioned by the abs^ence 
of young shoots whereon the birds may feed, and this 
may be remedied by a. more systematic burning of the 
old heather. Again, there is little doubt but that in- 
breeding to a great measure deteriorates the stamina of 
the birds, and therefore it would be expedient in all eases 
to spare the young birds, or " cheepers ; " whilst possibly 
the mixture of a little Yorkshire blood would improve the 
Scottish birds, and vice versa. 

Damp seasons, however, have most to answer for, and 
the comparative warmth or drjTiess of the spring season 
greatly facilitates the progress of nesting operations, and 
also tends to increase the strength of the young birds, 
who consequently are better able to escape the gun of the 
sportsman, during autumn and winter, and so hring fresh 
vigour into the broods of the succeeding spring. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that some means may Ije 
devised of keeping the stock of this purely indigenous 
bird in a flourishing condition, both from motives of sport 
and pleasure, and also frr>m the (to some) more practical 
reason of its value as food. 
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I OR many years tliis harnlsome 
little bird was subject to a 
moat unwarrantable persecution, 
bjit tbis is now dying out, since 
-^stoniatic investigation has 
|iruved tiiat the Kestrel is a 
\>ii-d deserving particular pro- 
t elation, instead of wanton and 
thoughtless destruction. 

The bird is known in niany 
districts aa the " Windhover," 
from the peculiar manner in 
which it regulates its flight 
whilst in search of food. This 
flight is generally rapid, but 
varies, the onward progress 
being repeatedly stopped, and 
the bird sustaining itself in one 
position, apparently motion less, 
and, as it were, suspended, 
whilst with piercing eyes it 
anxiously seai-cbes the grass or 
stubble beneath; the slightest 
quiver is sufficient indication of 
its prey, when, upon poised wing, down drops the bird 
like a stone to the earth. The unfortunate mouse ov other 
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prey is invariably secured, and the Kestrel then retreats 
to tlie shelter of an adjacent tree or hedgerow to devour 
it. But not alone mice of various kinds, but many 
another farmer's pest is destroyed by the Kestrel, as its 
food is varied according to the seasons. In the spring 
Cockchafers, Grasshoppers, and such-like insects, form 
its staple food, though possibly an occasional bird or 
mouse suffers capture j a-s the summer merges into 
autumn the Kestrel may be seen hovering over the 
stubble fields upon the watch fi5r mice, of which destruc- 
tive little qriadruped it is almost as great a destroyer 
as the Owl itself. This handsome little hawk will also 
take rats, and has been known to take young chickens, 
and will even attack as large a bird as a Starling. The 
Kestrel (ears its food after the manner of the rest of 
hawks. When autumn advances and the scattered 
com of the stubble fields becomes exhausted, uuist mice 
desert the open fields and take refuge in ricks, rarely 
showing themselves outside, and therefore the Kestrel 
too has to look about for fresh hunting-grounds ; and so 
it is, no doubt, that the Kestrel, about this time, becomes 
more or less migratory. Some merely change their 
district, whilst others take a more lengthened fiight to the 
Continent. 

McGillivray says the Kestrel does not eat birds, but 
the contrary has been many times proved. Many Kestrels, 
too, have been taken in bird-catchers' nets when in the 
very act of attacking the brace, or call-birds, and are, in 
consequence, invariably driven off when observed, And 
again, when replef« with food, this bird is oftentimes 
mobbed by an assemblage of smaller birds, who, at such 
times, congregate together in the common cause quite 
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irrespective of species. This is accompanied with an in- 
cessant reproachful chatter as if telling of past fears, 
and appears to greatly incense the Kestrel, until a sudden 
exhibition of its latent powers disperses the little would- 
be assailants, and the bird continues its flight to some 
congenial spot where it may digest its meal in peace. 

The plumage of the Kestrel changes with age: the 
young, though handsome, being much plainer than the 
adult bird. The general ground colour is a pretty reddish- 
brown fawn colour, the feathers being striped with 
black down the quill to the tip, upon the breast, and 
transversely upon the back, these latter feathers being 
slightly edged with greyish-brown; the tail is barred 
with black and the extremities edged with white. After 
the second year the male bird becomes greyish blue upon 
the head and neck down to the shoulders, and also be- 
comes possessed of a tail of rather deeper blue, barred with 
black, and tipped with white, and at the same time loses 
the spots upon the breast and back. There is little doubt 
but that the male bird becomes handsomer with age, the 
plumage at successive moults becoming more brilliant 
and generally richer in tone, whilst the female becomes 
darker. The length of an adult male is about thirteen 
inches, whilst the female attains to about fifteen inches. 

The nest of the Kestrel is placed in as peculiar positions 
as the bird is erratic in its building ; in fact, oftentimes 
it is nothing but the deserted nest of a Magpie, or any 
other large nest perched in the top of a tree, and even 
at times it will appropriate the deserted home of a 
Squirrel ; at other times it will build in the crevices of 
chklk cliffs and chalk pits. The eggs are usually from 
four to five in number, having a ground colour of dirty 
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pale-bluish white, so blotched over with reddish brown as 
to greatly obscure the primary colour. 

As may be inferred from the nature of its food (the 
capture of which essentially demands a watchful silence), 
the voice of the Kestrel is seldom heard. It is possessed 
of a harsh querulous kind of scream, uttered more par- 
ticularly whilst devouring its food; though when dis- 
turbed it utters a rapid kind of screaming chatter. 
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OST popular of all our song birds, 
next familiar to the Siiarrow, and 
rivalling tlie latter in its confi- 
dence, the Robin holds a position 
in the minds of all the Englieh 
race nearly amounting to Euper- 
stition. And this for various 
lasmnch aa the Robin 
is not only almost without re- 
proach as a garden mamuder, but 
is also an efficient member of 
that eelf-constituted bird police 
which keeps down the number of 
garden pestsj and without whose 
lid the horticulturist would almost 
entirely fail. Tlien, again, the 
Rohm has a moat exquisite song 1 
composed of strains of great ten- 
derness and beauty, as well as 
sweet ly-modalated execution. As 
thn ficng, although somewhat 
lost m the general (■horns of 
the summer songstere, is con- 
tinued more or less throughout 
the year, and especially during 
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winter, when the voices ol almost all other birds are 
hushed, the distinctive warble of the Robin comes most 
gratefully to the ear, particularly so to the dwellers in 
towns. "Wheu winter haa set its icy seal upon the woods 
and meadows, "Bwb" (as the Bobin is sometimes 
familiarly called), despairing oE food in the sylvan hauuts 
nf summer, repairs to the habitations of man, well knowing 
that the rewaixl of its beautiful sono^ will he foi-theomiug- 
in the shape of crumbs, ihi-own out by the lovers of 
Nature's less gifted but beautiful creatures. 

The plumage of the Robiu is composed generally, 
upon the head, back and tail, of olive-brown, but upon the 
cheeks, throat, and breast it is a rich orauge-red (from 
which its name of Kedbreast is derived) ; this is bordered 
with bluish grey, terminating in white upon the imder 
pari*. The female so slightly differs that it is almost 
impossible to distinguish the sex, although it may be 
that she is less brightly coloured, and possesses eyes less 
full and bold. The young Robin, however, is clothed 
in entirely different plumage, the entire upper part being 
yellowish olive-brown, mottled with orange and huff, 
and tipi)ed at the extremity of each feather with pale 
olive-brown ; the chin, throat, and breast are dull reddish- 
brown, but this coloiir is materially altered by the fenthei-s 
being margined with darker brown. 

Perhaps uo other bird has built its nest in so many 
erratic positions as the Robin ; reason seems to have no 
influence over its choice. With a superfluity of admirable 
sites close at hand, the most ridiculous [wsitions are oft#n 
chosen ; aud were it not for the immunity from persecution 
enjoyed by the Bobin, indeed we may say the protection 
afforded, this reckless fhoice of a nesting-place would 
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often be the occasion of sad disaster. As it is, " pussy '' 
is the Robin^s worst enemy; for even the most 
reckless schoolboy, or other bird-nester, has a feeling of 
almost religious reverence for the nest of "poor cock 
Robin/' 

Sometimes their choice falls upon a flower-pot or old 
kettle, at others upon a hole in a wall; but Robins 
generally build in a hole in a bank a nest composed of 
leaves, dry roots, grass, and moss, with a lining of hair, 
together with a few feathers, and therein the female lays 
from five to seven eggs of a delicate pale reddish-white 
freckled with darker red spots, which are sometimes 
gathered more thickly at the larger end, and will even 
form a ring, though specimens have been found of a pure 
white. The young are principally fed upon small worms 
and caterpillars, but the food of the parents also embraces 
other insects, such as spiders and their larvae, together with 
fruit and berries. The young leave the nest in about 
a fortnight, and in about a similar period will provide for 
themselves; when the parent birds commence building 
a new nest, having two or three in the course of the 
season. 

In the winter the Robin establishes himself in an 
inhabited district — generally in a garden adjoining a 
house — and will defend his supposed domain with great 
pugnacity, especially against one of his own tribe. They 
are particularly bitter against one another, and will some- 
times kill the intruding foe or die themselves in defence of 
their haunt. These conflicts are almost invariably 
commenced by a vocal contest, intensified as the rivals 
approach, and it is then that the Robin's call, "tsit, 
tsit,'' is heard most plainly; they have also a peculiar 
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wail, uttered ycnerally tcwai'ds roosting- tiuie, and of a very 
melancholy nature. 

Formerly it was thought to be paiticularly unlncky to' 
keep a caged Robin, and the accidental advunt of 
throuyh tbc open window was, in certain parts of the; 
country, held to be a siyn of a. coming " death in the 
family." These superstitions, with many another, are- 
so very deep-rooted as to obtain to a great extent at tha 
present day, 

The Robin is exceedingly inquisitive, and will infallibly 
inspect every fresh-turned flower-bed, possibly in search 
of food, though anything fresh or estraoi'dinary has a very 
great charm for this favourite bird. 
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THE EEDPOI/L. 

iUu Liiiarm — Li5s«i;h. 

HIS bird, named by MeGillivray 

Llnaria minor, on account of its 
being the smallest oE several kinds 
of Redpolls, is also known by the 
name of KedpoU, and is the 
smallest of our list of Finches. 
Undoubtedly, its name nas derived 
from tbe det'p crimson rud upon 
tlie crown of the head, which is 
less by far upon the female. The 
adult male bos, in addition, a 
bandsome red breast, which in 
some is of a bright vermilion, 
deepening in others to a rosy red, 
which colour may also be found 
\x\viQ tbe rnmp. The female has a 
ground colour of grey, streaked 
with brown, and haB merely the 
distinguishing red upon the bead, 
;md this of lesser brilliancy. 

Tbe Redpoll is a native of 

Swedeu and Noi-way, and some 

parts uf Germany, where tbe birds 

breed. They are generally known 

the continent of Europe, and migrate to 
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this country, as (loes the Siskin, during the uutumn, g'ene- 
rally common L-in^ to arrive about thu stt-onil week in 
September ; iind the young niale birds, even then, show 
sigDH of the red breast, having, at such time, a pink 
shade pei'vadiug those feathers. 

These interesting little birds ai-e gregariouB, and there- 
fore very susco])tibk' to the allurements of the bird- 
catcher's call-bird. During the winter they feed upon 
the seeds of the alder and birch trees, and upon buttonweed 
and BHch-like seeds. In districts where euch food abounds. 
Redpolls are very plentiful, and, if disturbed, will rise 
almoHt simultaneously with a, musical sort of chattering 
twitter, and settle upon the nearest tree. They are, how- 
ever, very tame and approachable ; and even if a stoiie be 
thrown at them will, if compatible with any degree oE 
safety, return to the same tree. The report of a gun, and 
the terrore o£ the rattling shot, cannot altogether quell 
this daring disposition. As alder trees generally grow 
near water, it is in such localities that the iledpoU is most 
frequently found, and theu, too, in considerable numbers, 
sometimes as many as two or three hundred congregating 
together. Waste lands or commons are also much fre- 
quented by this enterprising little bird. 

Many instances have been quoted of Redpolls breeding 
in this country. MoiTis mentions a nest found at Shanklin 
Cliine; Selby asserts that he found a nest in the North of 
England; and another pair were, during the year 1882, 
found breeding near Oxford, in which year also several 
nests were found in Norfolk. A pair once bred in 
en in an elder bush about six feet high; but this 
pair were found to be escaped liirds, as possibly may have 
been those instanced above, though it cannot be denied 
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that birds delayed in migration might make up their minds 
to colonise in this country. Still, the comparative scarcity 
of such instances would go to refute such a supposition, 
and the *^ escaped bird ^' theory would probably be the 
more correct. 

The nest so found by us near Brighton was small, but 
prettily built, with a foundation of twigs, dry grass, stalks, 
and moss, intermingled with the down of the catkin of 
the willow, which forms a beautifully soft lining ; and this 
description tallies to a great extent with that of Mr. Selby. 

About April, or the beginning of May, Eedpolls 
commence their return migration, which is evidently of an 
erratic nature, as some of the birds are in full plumage 
as regards the red breast, whilst the general plumage is 
lighter, which would almost lead us to suppose that these 
birds had wintered in Southern Europe; but being of a 
gregarious nature, it is very difficult to distinguish the 
arrival of these fortunate stmngers. Certain it seems 
that with age the distinguishing colour deepens and also 
brightens, although this rule is completely reversed if the 
bird be kept in captivity, as in that case the red entirely 
disappears from the breast and rump, and in process of 
time also from the head, its place being taken there by a 
greenish gold. 

Although so small, the Redpoll is a very hardy bird, 
and from its extreme docility is a particular pet, especially 
with children. Being so plentiful, the price is extremely 
small ; therefore it is that, despite the very meagre song of 
the Redpoll, which is limited to two notes and a call-note, 
generally represented by '^pe-weet,'^ often repeated, this 
little bird may be found in every bird-seller's shop, and 
generally receives a home in every aviary. But especially 
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is the Redpoll kept by lovers of birds, from the fact that 
its docility will allow it to be taught maiiy interesting 
tricks. Besides eating from the feeder's hand, it will 
learn to draw up wat«r in a glass cup or bucket from the 
well arranged in cages for the purpose, or open the lid 
of the seed-boK, or, af^in, draw each receptacle up an 
inclined plane, together with other amusing tricks, which 
may be easily taught by patient owners. 





THE RINGDOVE. 

(:„/,u,llm I'nlmublis. 



US bird is perhaps more gene- 
v:\\\y known in country districts 
iw the Wood-pigeon, whilst it 
it] so poss«ssL-s iD some localities 
the name of Cushat, which 
latter name more generally 
applies to poetical references. 

The voice of the Ringdove 
must have been heard by every- 
one in the habit of walking in 
the country where trees are 
plentiful. Sometimes, accord- 
ing to the tenor of the hearer's 
thoughts or mental condition, 
the soft " coo-coo, co-co-cooo " 
has a soothing, sometimes a 
melancholy influence ; and we 
have known persona particu- 
larly irritated by the weari- 
some iteration. But what 
poetry would do without the 
voice and reputed faithful- 
ness of the Dove as a rhyme to 
" love," only those who have 
never scribbled verse can teU» 
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The length o£ tlic Rm»dove ie from ITJ to 18 incliea. 
The plumage is of a generally diBtrihuted s]at«-colour ; 
upon each side o£ the neek is a patch of white feathers, 
surrounded Ly a ring of bright green and some purple 
feathers, from which circumstance its name Ringdove is 
derived. When iu flight the white feathers upon the 
wing will at once determine its denomination. The 
plumage of the hen is generally leas brilliant. 

As may he imagined from one of its names, these hii-ds 
inhabit wooded districts, and are to be found throughout 
the British Isles and Europe generally. The iiest is 
usually built iipon the forks of trees, sometimes but from 
sis to eight feet from the ground, yet at others from that 
height up to the top of the tree. They will also often 
build their nest in ivy. This nest is built of twigs, loosely 
laid upon the forked branches, and of so light and fragile 
a nature that the eggs and young may oft^n be discerned 
from beneath. In connection with the nest of this bird, 
we cannot forbear from quoting a local anecdote. The 
Magpie was instraeting the Dove in nest-building. " You 
place twigs thus and thus, and others thus and thus, inter- 
lacing." " Oh, I see ! " said the Dove. " Go and do it, 
then," said the Magpie, who now has a covered nest, 
whereas the anticipatory Dove has but a poor framework of 
a foundation for a nest, which seems made simply to be 
blown away. How unlike, for instance, the beautiful nest 
of the Chaffinch or the poor little Wrens! These seem to 
provide against every eventuality! but the thoughtless 
Ringdove seema to imagine that there can l>e no storms, that 
the branches of the trees cannot move beneath the influence 
of the wind; and, as a consequence, the two white eggs or 
the young are often blown fcom the nest and destroyed. 
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The shape of the eggs, which are but two in number, is 
a rounded oval ; and they are pure white in colour. They 
are esteemed by some to be delicious eating. 

Two broods are usually produced in the year; but, 
especially if mishap has befallen either of the previous 
nests, they will sometimes have three. Both parents assist 
in the duties of incubation. The young are partially 
covered with yellow down, and do not obtain their full 
sight for about nine days. Their plumage is not so bright 
as that of the adult bird, having a brownish tinge ; and 
the ring upon the neck is not obtained until after the 
first moult. 

Although Wood-pigeons drink but seldom, they feed 
to repletion, and retire to digest their meal in quiet. The 
food consists of corn and grain, beechmast, peas, tares and 
vetches, acorns, and in hard times even hazel-nuts ; it is 
therefore entirely of a vegetable nature ; in fact, this is one 
of the few birds that totally abstain from insectivorous or 
carnivorous food. They also feed upon the young shoots 
of turnip-tops. Being of a gregarious nature, many of these 
birds (sometimes even in company with the domesticated 
pigeon) will assail a corn or other seed-sown field, and, with 
stately step and nodding head, speedily demolish any seeds 
or grain that rain or other adverse circumstances may have 
left exposed. At these times, however, they do not allow 
themselves to be taken at any disadvantage ; but, as with 
the Rook and Starling, they place vedettes around, who 
give due notice of any intrusion or danger. 

The minds of farmers and others are considerably 
exercised as to whether the Wood-pigeon, or Ringdove, 
repays for the corn, &c., devoured, even when the bird is in 
turn eaten amid all the savoury surroundings of pigeon-pie. 
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The ordinary flight of the Ringdove is very strong 
rapid. If disturbed whilst Bitting upon the nest, the bii-d 
seems to commence her iiig'ht in a biunderiDg style, aecom- 
])anied with a. peculiar clapping or flapping of the wings, 
which may be heard at a considerable distance, especially 
when several commence flying sirnultaneoiisly. And this 
peculiarity occurs even during their ordinary flight. 
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plumage, and, again, because 

its general haunts are wooded 
' di&tnets It is in parks, 
F avenues of trees, or other well- i 

protected positions where trees 
? are plentiful, that the Wryneck 

will be mostuBuallyfound, but 
this particidarly in the east and 
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land, but seldom in Ireland. 

The name " Wiyneek " is de- 
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wriggles in very similai' manner to a snake, and from 
this peculiar movement the Wryneck is known in many 
districts as the "snake-bird"; but this name also applies 
to the plumage, since tbis bird is arrayed in feathers some- 
what resembling the common snake in colour and general 



It is a plain grey isb-col oared bird, pencilled, barred, 
and mottled with brown in a most elegant manner, and 
darker upon the back and wings. The chin and throat are 
yellowish- white, and the breast wldte, all barred trans- 
versely with black. The female greatly resembles the 
male, though the plumage is not generally so bright. 

The flight of the bird is very dull and heavy in com- 
parison to its size. Yet it is migratory, leaving this 
country in September, and returning about the beginning 
of April, just before the cuckoo; and from tbis circum- 
stance is derived its local name of " cuckoo's mate." It is 
also known as the "tongue bird," from the fact of its 
tongue being particularly long, and of a silvery appearance. 
This is the more noticeable when the bird is in pursuit of 
its food, as the organ is darted out in a most rapid manner, 
and withdrawn just as suddenly, seldom having missed 
securing the object aimed at. 

The general haunt of the Wryneck is upon a sunny 
bank or the dead branch of a tree. Although it sometimes 
ascends the trunks of treep, it does not use its tail as a 
support, the same as the Creeper or the Woodpecker, but 
generally runs along the branches in search of the various 
insects or larvte secreted in the bark, though the principal 
food consists of auta and tbeir eggs. Eveu though the beak 
is differently constituted to that of the Woodpecker tribe, 
this bird appears to be the link Ixitwcen those biids and 
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the Cuckoo, having many of the attributes of either, as it 
is decidedly non-gregarious, being almost invariably found 
singly, or at most in pairs. 

The nest is built in various places, inasmuch as it will 
sometimes be found in the deserted hole of a Woodpecker, 
whilst at others the bird will choose a hole in an old 
decayed tree, often beside a country road, though generally 
in a more wooded locality. This nest is composed of 
moss, wool, hair, and grass-stalks, laid upon a foundation 
of decayed wood. The eggs are eight or nine in number, 
but have varied from five to twelve, and are of a pure 
shining white. The same nesting-place is resorted to 
several years, as the birds seem to be very much attached 
to their familiar haunts. The young are fed principally 
upon ants and their eggs, with a few caterpillars and 
such-like insects. 

In connection with the snake-like appearance under 
some circumstances, especially if wounded, it may be 
added that the Wryneck will even hiss as it writhes and 
twists its neck. Indeed, so peculiarly snake-like is its 
appearance at such a time, that many have been deterred 
from taking it into the hand, so much did the bird 
resemble that much-abhorred reptile. The young, too, 
have the peculiar power of the adults, and will hiss if 
disturbed in the nest. These various circumstances make 
up one of the most singular instances of what is called 
^' protective mimicry ^^ in the animal world. 

Although generally living in unfrequented positions, 
the Wryneck is not a shy bird, but if approached will 
show a certain amount of disregard for the observer, not 
flying away if disturbed, but contenting itself with simply 
running along the branch. 
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Its Pall is said to be varied; the general utterance nf 
the "VYryDeck is one clearly -de fined note delivered in suc- 
cession, and which may be well represented by the phrase 
" Peelj peel, peel," each note repeated some eight or nine 
times. As before mentioned, it also hisses; and it has 
been remarked to liave a peculiarly soft note during the 
nesting eeason. 

The Wryneck is about the same size as a Lark, being 
about seven and a^half inclics in length. 




THE GOLDEN-CRESTED WEEN. 



HIS is the smalleGt of Euro- 
pean binls. It ia but 'A\ 
inchee in length, but b excep- 
tionally pretty. Whilst thfl ■ 
birds are in flight or in pur- 1 
suit of food it is difficult to I 
(letermine the sexes, as at such ■ 
times the distioguishing crest 1 
is partially closed over by the i 
black feathers on eitlier side; 
but if influenced by pleasure or 
other excitement, the crest ia ex- 
panded, covering the whole of 
the Iiear], and upon inspection, 
it will be found that the male 
has a broad orange (the female, 
lemon) streak from the forehead 
over the crown of the head. The 
whole of the upper part of the body 
is olive-green, but lighter towards 
the tail-coverts ; the under part . 
is greyifih-whitc, shaded — especially ( 
the cheeks, throat, breast, and flanktf J 
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— witli buff. The wings and tail are olive-green, but 
the flight-feathers are edged with yellowish-white, and 
prettily barred with white, which is very perceptible in 
flight. 

Although so diminutive, the Gold-erest is to be found 
in countries where the climate would appear to be alto- 
gether prohibitory to so small a bird ; but the poor little 
creature seems somehow to exist, even amid the snow 
and frost-bound wastes of Siberia, and positively revels 
amidst the pine-elad hills and mountains of Norway 
and Sweden ; indeed, the race would ajq)ear to particularly 
a^ect the north, and it is chiefly in such countries tliat 
these birds build and make their homes. 

Though their powers of flight are necessarily re- 
stricted, the Gold-crest is a partially migratory bird, for 
although many stay in England throughout the winter, 
yet a number leave us. Another peculiar migration occurs 
in October, when these birds visit gardens in the south in 
such considerable numbers, that in 1882, in a garden at 
Brighton, a boy killed with a catapult as many as twenty 
birds in one day. At these times, in spite of their gre- 
garious habits, they are continually fighting one another. 

Although their diminutive size often enables them 
to evade observation, the Gold-crest is not a shy bird, 
but will allow an observer to approach within a few 
yards ; indeed, it would seem as if fear in a bird's mind 
increased in direct proportion to its size. Gales seem to 
have a great effect u^wn this pretty little bird, and it is 
more generally seen immediately after one of those dis- 
turbances of nature. Indeed, it would appear that wind 
has a much more distressing influence upon these birds 
than even frost or snow. 
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The usual song of the Gold-crest is weak, but very 
pleasing, and much resembles that of the Common Wren. 
Its call is a shrill but weak note, most nearly represented 
by " tsit, tsit.'' 

Their muscular powers appear to he weak, as they 
seldom hop from place to place without calling in the 
assistance of the wings, which they seem to be always 
flapping whilst in pursuit of their food, for they flutter 
around and underneath the leaves, and pick ofE the insects 
that may have taken refuge there. They are most in- 
defatigable in their search, calling to one another mean- 
while, and so searching branch after branch, ridding them 
of any small insects that may be found, but especially 
small winged insects — or, according to the season, their 
larvae — for it is upon such food that the Gold-crest feeds. 

This bird breeds early — usually during March — building 
its nest generally in a fir-tree, but sometimes in yews, 
or even in a laurustinus. The nest is dome-shaped, with 
a small aperture at the side, and not built upon the 
branches, but suspended therefrom, and at various heights 
from the ground, sometimes but five feet, varying to ten 
feet. The nest is built chiefly of green moss, lichens, 
caterpillars' cocoons, and the down of the flowering 
willow; this structure is lined with feathers, but the 
exterior much resembles in appearance the branch upon 
which it is suspended. Observant dwellers in the country 
may have often noticed these nests, apparently deserted 
and unfinished. The reason is that, like the Common 
Wren, this diminutive bird makes various efforts in the way 
of nest-building before an edifice or its site gives satis- 
faction ; but when such is finally the case, the female 
deposits therein a various number of tiny eggs — though 
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large for the size of the bird — usually eight or nine, of a 
pale flesh-colour, but so thickly spotted with reddish- 
brown as to comparatively alter the ground-colour. These 
spots, as a rule, form a ring at the larger end. The young 
are fed similarly to the parent birds, who are most earnest 
and painstaking in their endeavours to supply their callow 
brood with food. 

The youn^ resemble the adult birds in general plu- 
mage, but are not so bright, and no yellow appears upon 
the Jiead until after the first moult. 

The Gold en -crested Wren may be kept in the aviiiry, 
but with great difficulty, as the food necessitates constant 
attention ; whilst their size is such, that the slightest 
mishap occasions death. One or two cases are, however, 
known in which the bird has been bred and reared in 
captivity. 
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HE Whitethroat is decidedly the 

commoneBt of the Warbler tribe, 

and may be found more 

or less plentifully throughout 

Eng-land, especially towards 

;, the south. These beautiful 

and elegant birds frequent 

gardens, thickets, hedgerows, 

or the outskirts of woods ; and, 

Tinlitc most of the Sylvia 

1 riljL', will even make a home 

u|H)n the hill-sides, amidet the 

furze and brambles. 

From a habit of freqiienting, 
and even building, amidst nettles, 
this biid is known in many dis- 
tricts as the " Nettle-Creeper," 

The Whitethroat is about 

ui inches in length ; the head 

and neuk are grey ; the back, too, is grey, 

but tinged deeply with brown. The 

tail is dark brown, the feathers being 

ruet-colour, the two outer feathers, however, 

wliitli is most distinctly perceptible 
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ill flight. Like thu tail, the wings are dark broivn, 
each feather being edged with a light rusty browu ; the 
tliroat and belly are w!iit« ; the breast, sides, and vent are 
very pale grey, tinted in a beautiful manner with a 
dulieate rosy Hesh-eolour. 

The Whitethroat is ii on -gregarious, for, although 
many pairs may be building in a neighbourhood, they do 
uot associate, as with some birds, but keep strictly to 
themselves; and, indeed, it is seldom that even a pair 
are seen together, each seeming to have its separate walk 
in life. 

The male birds arrive in England sevei-al days before 
the females, as is the ease with others of the Sylvidtc, 
and they are generally here by the second week in 
April, "When they have paired, they fix upon a nesting- 
place, which, however, is in most varied positions : 
sometimes in a hedgerow (even close t« a road), in the 
furze upon the sides of hills, or waste lands ; at other 
times in a bush in a garden ; but ofttner jierhaps in 
brambles, or the bushes of the wild rose that grow among 
little thickets, which the band of the modern practical 
farmer has left untouched. 

In the security of this priekly retreat the pair of 
birds build a deep nest, thinly constructed of dry grass, 
lichens, and wool, lined with horsehair, and therein the 
female deposits from four to five eggs : their colour is a 
dirty greenish -white, spotted and specklod \vitli green and 
brownish -grey. 

During nesting-time especially, the male bird sings 
his song under varying circumstances, and consequently 
in varying manner. He seems at this time, however, to 
be somewhat pugnacious, as when singing he elevates 
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the feathers upon the top of the head, and so forms a 
crest. The song has been variously described, but to our 
mind it is decidedly pleasing. It consists of a pretty 
phrase uttered iu a joyous mannerj and accompanied with 
many odd jerks and gestures. The usual mode of delivery 
is whilst the bird is fluttering at a height of about 
twenty feet, having risen from the spray of bramble 
upon which it was sitting. Thus, with butterfly-like 
motions and jerking neck, it utters its carol, and then 
suddenly drops with subsiding song into the bush it had 
quitted so shortly before. The call-notes of the bird are 
very varied. At times it sounds somewhat like "hived, 
hived J " again, like " cha, cha ;" and at other times like 
" purr, purr " — each note doubtless expressing some dis- 
tinct phase of the singer's feeling. 

The WhitethroatB at certain seasons are real friends to 
the gardener, as their food, and that of tlieir young, is 
then almost entirely insectivorous. They live principally 
upon caterpillars, small beetles, and winged insects, 
catching the latter in an adroit manner whilst upon the 
wing; but as summer advances the Whitethroat takes toll 
of currants, raspberries, and strawberries, and in autumn 
elderberries are the staple food. 

The young do not obtain the bluish-grey upon the 
head until the succeeding spring, the feathers meanwhile 
being brownj neither have they the beautiful delicate shade 
of pink upon the breast until we see them again iu England 
in the succeeding spring, upon their return migration. 
The autumn migration commences in September, and 
continues until October. Instances have occurred of their 
remaining later, an individual bird having been observed 
even in December; but this is mre. 
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As is the ease witli many otiier birds, if disturbed 
whilst sitting upon her nest, the female will often simulate 
being wounded, and flutter off, in the hope of attracting 
the intruder's attention from her nest. Therefore the 
neat is easily found if the hedgerow is beaten. 

From the sprightliness of its nature, no less than its 
delicate beauty, this bird is well worthy a place in any 
moderate- ^zed aviary, especially as its pretty song — 
delivered, too, whilst upon the wing — is not its only 
attraction, for the Whitethroat will become very tame, and 
eat its food — especially mealworms— from the hand of its 
keeper. However, being a migratory bird, it will iu most 
cases require artificial warmth, or at least that ol: a 
conservatory or sitting-room, during winter. 
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THE THEUSH. 




ELL distinguished as the "SoDjf 
Thrush," this bird, as such a 
name denotes, is possessed of onn 
of the mosfc melodious voices to 
be found in the list o£ British 
song birds. 

Thoroughly familiar it is, 
and exceedingly popular as a 
cage-bird; but beautifully as 
tiie Thrush will sing in coni'ine- 
ment, it is when, in early morn, 
or as evening twilight advances, 
the Thrush has taken up a 
favourite position upon the 
withered bough of a tree, tliat 
his song is heard to the greatest 
perfection. Clear, yet full of 
mellowness — now pealing out 
a phrase of wild bluff heartiness, 
and anon with long-drawn note 
tinged with exquisite pathos — 
the song of the Thrush strikes 
a responsive chord in the heart 
of every hearer. Indeed, under 
the name of the Mavis and 
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Throstle, the bird has had a prominent position in the 
world o£ poesy from the earliest times. Its l>eautifiil song 
eommencee early in January, and in heard throughout the 
whole year, with the exception o£ moulting- time. 

The Thrush is a fine, handsome bird, with pretty, though 
somewhat colourless, plumage. The whole upper part is 
olive brown, somewhat deeper coloured upon the head and 
neck. The throat is a yellowish -white, partially speckled 
with dark brown spots ; the breast is pale buff, tinged 
more darkly on either side, and from the throat down to 
the thighs flecked with very dark brown triangular spots. 
The seses may with difficulty be distinguished, except tliat 
the male is possibly smaller, whilst the female has lar^r 
spots upon the breast, and not so much buff. As, however, 
the female is mute, the song supplies an unerring guide. 

Though of some size — i.e., SJ inches in length — ^this 
bird does not walk, but when upon the ground proeeeds 
with a series of leaps or hops ; the flight, however, is 
rapid, and capable of being sustained for a considerable 
distance ; yet the Thrush is only a partially migratory 
bird, most individuiils remaining with us throughout the 
winter. At that season, however, a considerable migration 
appears to arrive from the north, possibly driven south by 
snow or hard weather. 

It is seldom that more than a pair of Thrushes are seen 
together, except at the period of their forced migration in 
winter; and even tlien their numbers never attain to the 
extent of the flocks of Fieldfares. 

The general abode of these birds is in the neighbour- 
hood of gardens, plantations, hedgerows, and thickets; yet 
there is little limit to their choice, sometimes living in well- 
watered valleys, and again among furze and thickets upon 
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the hill-sides, where water must [lerforce be somewhat 

The nest is generally placed in a hedgerow or tbicbet, 
or in furze ; but the position is varied, and greatly depends 
upon circumstances. Sometimes tbey are very shy in their 
choice of a nesting-place, and again will at times select a 
position which demands from them the most fearless confi- 
dence: some having placed their nest in a shruh or buisb in 
a garden, nr near a honse, where it was possible for passers- 
by to observe their eggs or young. The nest is formed . 
externally of small tmgs, fine rootsj gi'een moss, and 
leaves, with a lining of mud. The eggs are generally five 
or six in number, of a light gL-eenish-blue colour, speckled 
■with black spots, especially at the larger end, where tbey 
often form a well-defined ring. 

The young are fed with exemplary assiduity by tlie 
parents, chiefly upon insects, nutil, being able to provide 
for themselves, they are thrown upon their own resources 
by the old birds, who start building another nest. 

The usual food of the Thrush is such as to make it 
especially valuable to the gardener and husbandman; for 
although in summer it may feed upon different kinds of 
fruit, yet its diet chiefly consists of insects, caterpillars, 
woi-ms, and snails ; among the latter especially may be in- 
cluded thtse that so greatly infest wall-fruit trees (notably 
apricots and peaches). The shell of this snail, however, is 
comparatively hard; and the Thrush, therefore, to obtain 
the dainty within, dashes the shell against a lai-ge 
stone in a most adroit manner, until the shell is crushed. 
Hence, it may be freely admitted that the few fruits 
purloined in summer have been well earned. In winter 
the Thrush feeds principally upon snails and beiTies. 
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he "call" of the bird is a short, harsh cackle; 
aniesB disturbed, it is ffenerally silent. The "song" of J 
the male has already been described, and is amongst the I 
most conspicuous of all the melodious notes which fill tlia I 
air, even in the neighbourhood of large cities. 

Thrushes will breed in a large aviary. If confined in tbl 
cage (which should be large and have wooden bars), tha J 
Thmsh will often become tame enough to feed from the 
hiuid; it will, however, require constant cleaning, as it j 
ia very apt to scatter its food. A little fruit in summerJ 
will be a treat, as also an occasional snail. 
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T has often been matter for sur- 
prise that this sweetly docile, 
prttt>, and amusing little bird 
18 not better known, tliough 
1 LTtamly its merits are fast at- 
tructing attention ; and before 
long, if the supply of Gold- 
hnthea becomes exhausted, the 
feiskm m-iy j)Of-sib]y supply its 
place as a cage-bii-d. Better 
known in London, and in some 
other pai-ts of England, as the 
Aberdevine, it muy be that 
the double name has mystified 
amateur ornithologists ; but 
from the numbers lately im- 
ported from Germany, it is 
seldom that a well-constituted 
aviary 19 destitute of one of 
these sprightly little birds. 

Since no mention of the 
bird appears in the Rev. Gilbert 
"White's " History of Selborne" 
— and he was a most observant 
and true naturalist — it would 
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appear almost as if these little winter visitants were 
unknown around that district. 

The plami^e of the Siskin, together with its other 
natural advantages, gives it a very high position in the 
list o£ Finches, Its beauty is indeed beyond gainsaying, 
a brilliant lemon-yellow pervading it-s plumage throughout j 
and this colour is thrown into especial contrast by the 
deepness of the black of the head and rest of the plumage. 

Several instaoecB have been recorded of Siskins breeJ- 
ii]g in confinement ; and it may be that the patience and 
perseverance of breeders may in the dim future make the 
Siskin a rival progenitor to the original Green Canary. 
The Siskin even at the present day mates fi-eely with the 
Canaiy ; and the mules produced are handsome birds, and 
especially sweet songsters. 

This interesting little bird is probably a native of 
Norway and Sweden, although found breeding in certain 
districts of Germany. What more concerns our present 
readers is the fact that the Siskin has been found breeding 
near London, although it is extremely possible that these 
instances — as remarked of the Redpoll — were merely 
escaped birds. Yet it has been proved from the time of 
Yarrell that many neats existed in the pine-trees of Scot- 
land ; and an enthusiastic ornithologist of the present day, 
Mr. Booth, of the Dyke Road Museum, Brighton, was 
fortunate enough to find an unmistakeably wild nest whilst 
he was sojourning in Scotland. 

The nest is thus described by Morris. "It is placed 
in trees, at only a short or moderate height from the 
ground, and is composed of stalks of grass and small root 
and fibres, moss and lichens, lined with hair, rabbits' fur, 
thistle-down, wool, or a few feathers." Bechsteiu, how- 
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ever, thus : — " It prefers building in forests of pine or fir, 
and places its nest on the highest bough of one of those 
trees, or sometimes on the branch of the alder. It is 
fastened to the bough with spiders' web, coral moss, and 
threads from the cocoons of various insects, and is cleverly 
eonstriicted of these materials, woven together with small 
twigSj and Hned with very fine roots." 

The eggs are of a greyish-white, spotted thickly, par- 
ticularly at the larger end, with purplish-brown, and are 
generally five or six in number. 

The migratory appearance of the Siskin in this country 
is somewhat erratic, and is in keeping with the mystery 
that enshrouds some other oE the proceedings of it« life. 
In some years a considerable migration arrives in England 
from the north, which would almost point to the fact that 
these little birds must have crossed the German Ocean ; or 
it may be — for their numbers so considerably vary — that 
these are merely the birds bred in Scotland. In other 
years — and this appears to be the real migration — the move- 
ment proceeds from Norway and Sweden via Germany, 
picking up the stragglers in that country, and, so to the 
south of England. 

Beehstein observes that the male generally loses the 
hiack of the throat in the moult of the second year ; but 
this is not a uniform ride, as we have known many varying 
specimens. The birds, however, invariably increase in 
brilliancy and beauty of plumage with age. 

The food of the Siskin whilst in Norway and Sweden 
seems to be the seeds of the firs and pines. In the autumn, 
Beehstein says they exist upon the seeds of the thistle and 
burdock. In England, in October, they feed upon button- 
weed, and in winter and early spring subsist upon alder 
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The song of the Siskia generally commences with a 
phrase Bomewhat common with the Linnet, finifihing with 
one which may be repreeeoted by " gurgle geeter jaaa." 
The usual note, however, is a prettyj tuneful, but jerky 
twitter, often marred by the harsh note "jaaa," The 
ordinary call, which is often repeated, is somewhat after 
the manner of the BedpoU, and may be desciibed as a little 
more metallic "keet." When given in warning, before 
taking to flight, it is " chuck a chuck keet." 
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THE GBEENPINCH. 

Caeeot/tramla oAloria. 
F)'ingitla chloru. 




least 



reenfiuch is perliaps the 
interestiDg of the Finch 
tribe, if it he possible to imagine 
:iny o£ the family less interest- 
ing than another ; but it is only 
necessary to watch this bird in 
its natural condition, to observe 
very many instances of that in- 
scrutable instinct which teaches 
all living nature its own par- 
ticular work in the economy 
of life. 

Handsome in plumage the 
Greenfinch would be, did not a 
ccitain sober-coloured grey so 
much predominate. In form 
the bird is somewhat heavy, 
from which circumstance it is 
known in some districts by the 
sobriquet of " Green Chub.'" It 
is also known as the " Green 
Linnet,^' though totally dis- 
similar from the sprightly Lin- 
net, both in form and plumage. 
Its flight is varied according to 
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the seasnii ; iu the spriujj thu Diale Hien with a inniinn 
somewhat similar to that of the Swallow, and utters its 
soEg in the fulness of its heart whilst upon the wing; ; 
hut when the exnbt'rance o£ summer has euhsided its flight 
becomes modified, and though still (juick and strong, in quite 
stiaight, with a very rapid movement of tlie wings. When 
collected in flncks, the hirds fly closely together, and make 
a splendid chauce shot for the emhryo sportsman. They are 
also easily caught in a net or trap ; the gullibility of a 
Greenfinch being remarkable ; perhajis their habit of 
congregating fogetlier makes tbe attraction of a brace, 
or call-bird, doubly enticing. 

The hen is somewhat similar in appearance to tbe male 
bird, but is shorn of tbe glory of the brilliant yellow thai 
forms his chief attraction, a dull, greenish, leaden gi"ey 
being the prevailing colour of her plumage. 

Greenfinches generally build their nest io high and thick 
hedges, but are very easily pleased with a building site, 
often choosing bushes, especially elder or evergreeus, and 
sometimes the small lower branches of a tree. The 
nest is somewhat loose as regards the exterior, which is 
composed of twigs and a lot of moss ; but they study the 
comfoi't of the interior more narrowly, lining it softly with 
wool, feathers, and horsehair. The eggs are generally five 
or six in number, though as many as seven have been 
known. Iu about fourteen days the young are hatched, 
and are fed by the parent birds until old enough Io 
leave the nest. Their appearance at this time is very 
different, being greenish-grey upon the upjier parts, and 
with this colour as a groundwork, streaked with dark brown 
upon the hack, breast, and throat. ITieir mouths are of a 
dark crimson inside when in the nest, and are always open 
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for food. A pair of birds will build as many as three or 
four nests in a year. 

The young, upon becoming full-fledged, will all fly out 
of the nest together at the slightest imminent danger ; 
as many a schoolboy may remember, when, after watching 
a nest with exemplary patience, he finds his treasure 
escape him just when he had made up his mind to possess 
it. The parent birds, when disturbed upon the nest, do 
not fly far away, but continue around, uttering most 
melancholy lament^itious. The exceedingly plaintive tone 
of their long " tway^^ is enough to strike remorse into the 
heart of the most inveterate bird-n ester. 

The song of the Greenfinch is better than generally 
imagined, though differing in individuals, consisting as it 
d(jes of only a few notes; but these are somewhat full 
aud rich, though slightly marred by a few harsh notes that 
are occasionally interspersed. 

Greenfinches feed upon almost all kinds of grain and 
seeds, especially dandelion, of which they are very fond, 
not even despising those growing by the country roadsides, 
where indeed they are generally plentiful ; groundsel, chick- 
weed, and sowthistle also help to swell the bill of fare, 
aud in the spring-time the sweet young buds and the 
gardener's radish and cabbage seeds have to suffer. In 
winter, when all these dainties have disappeared, the 
Greenfinch makes shift with hips and haws, and will visit 
farm-yards and rick-yards aud haystacks in search of food. 

Towards the end of autumn Greenfinches congregate 
together, and when the migratory season is at hand appear 
in large flocks. But the bird is only partially migratory ; 
and whilst many seek a more congenial climate, a very 
large number remain in England the whole of the winter. 
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During the winter these birds wil] often admit strangeti 
of the same class into their fiock, and many a stray CfaaE- 
finch or Linnet may be observed feeding with them. M'^hea' 
alarmed, they all rise and hnrry off to the nearest tree. A. 
stray one amidst a flock of Linnets may always be b0j 
traced, as the Linnets remain in the open, while the Green- 
finch rushes off to shelter. 

The Greenfinch isj perhaps, the commonest of the Finok 
tribe, the Sparrow alone excepted, and is to be found' 
throughout the wIioIb of the cultivated portions of Great; 
Britain, and is well known in Ireland. The length and 
bi'eadth of Enrnpe is hiid under contribution, and along the. 
Levant and in Asia Minor it is plentiful. 
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LTHOUGH one ol' the hand- 
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Bomest of English song birds, 


■ l\ 


the Redstart is but little known 
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by name, except to ornitholo- 


■ ^. * / \ 


gists — and this, too, in spitu of 


1 ' '^ ^J 


tJie fact that it is not uncom- 


mon, especially in i;ertain loeali- 




ties, where, however, when 


x''!^f^ l^lSfcx If''' 


noticed, it is generally denomi- 
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nated by the name of " Fire- 
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tail." This sobriquet is derived 


qiny^iB^|H^ 


from the peculiar manner in 


?^M^^^r ^L 


which it shakes its tail, which 


W^^^F.^1^^ 


is totally different from the 


^aaH^^JPV^^ 


steady np-and-down manner 


■^U^B^ScK^^'^^^ 


peculiar to the Wagtails and 
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various "Chats." When dis- 
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tnrbed, the Redstart di>es not 
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fly far, unless danger be immi- 
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nent, but contents itself with a 
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short flight of from twenty 
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to thirty yards, settling upon 
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an outer branch; and there it 


calmly sits, and shakes it« tail 


L 


whilst rceom mitring. Many 
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persijUH, doubtlefis, wheu walking; along' ii quiet roatlside 
or near a coppice, may have noticed tlie pocidiar tactics 
o£ this almost Orientally- col cured bird, and at the same 
time wondered as to its name and nationality. 

The plumage of the Redstart is sulijeet to variety, 
according to the season. That in summer is very striking : 
the beak ia black, except at the corners, which are yellow, 
as is also the inside; from the base of the beak towards 
the eye, and the chin, thi-oat, and upper part o£ the breast, 
it is black, the feathers being generally slightly eilged with 
grey. The forehead is white j the wings are brown, the outer 
edges of the feathers rather lighter ; the lower part of the 
breiist, the sides, and rump are bright rusty red, the belly 
much lighter, shading below to rusty yellow ; the neck and 
back are leaden-grey, slightly tinged with red ; the tail is 
rusty red, with two brown feathers in the centre. In winter, 
the adult males, aa also the young males of the year after 
their autumnal monlt, are u<jt possessed of the white fore- 
head, tbe feathers being then edged with brown ; the chin, 
throat, and breast are tipjied with whitish-grey, and the 
upper part of the body becomes pale reddish-brown, tinged 
with the grey, Tbe length of the Redstart is about 
5^ inches. 

The female is much less hands(jme, and is also a trifle 
smaller, than the male. An uniform greyish-bn iwn jier- 
vades the upper part ; the chin and throat are dusky-white ; 
the breast is dirty rust colour ; the wings are tighter, but 
the tail is not quite so bright. 

Its hauntfl are very varied in their nature, sometimes 
being a most retired and sequestered spot, or thickets and 
hedgerows, and again even near to dwelling-houses. The 
nest is placed in a hole in a tree or wall, or amongst the loose 
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stones of a fallen wall, or in a nook behind a tree growing 
against a house. This nest is loosely constructed of roots 
and grasses, with a few feathers and hairs. The eggs, 
which much resemble those of the Hedge Sparrow, though 
lighter, are apple-green in colour, and vary in number from 
five to seven. 

The young birds, as soon as the wing and tail feathers 
attain any size, do not continue in the nest throughout the 
day, but may be seen perched upon the branches of a 
neighbouring bush or tree, whilst the parents are busily 
feeding them. 

The food of the Redstart is almost entirely insecti- 
vorous, and consists chiefly of ants and their eggs, flies, 
moths, spiders, caterpillars, worms, and beetles. As with 
Flycatchers, they pursue flies and moths upon the wing 
as well as when feeding upon the ground. The young 
are fed upon a similar diet. 

As before mentioned, these birds are migratory, and 
begin to arrive in this country about the beginning of 
April ; and they are more generally to be observed, especially 
in the hedgerows, at this time, than when, later on, they 
are absorbed in the duties of incubation. They retire to 
the Continent in September, though isolated cases have 
happened when a bird has been observed later. 

The song of the Redstart is veiy pretty, although com- 
posed of but few notes — ^indeed, somewhat similar to that 
of the Whitethroat ; unlike that bird, however, its manner 
of delivery is very different, as the song is generally uttered 
whilst sitting upon a tree. It is continued, with inter- 
missions, from morning until evening. Its call-notes are 
varied. Morris likens one to ^^ chippoo,^^ whilst McGilliv- 
ray describes another as " oichit.^^ 
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This bird may be kept in a, cage or aviary, wliere its 
handsome appearance will immediately attract attention. 
Redstarts are, however, very delicate, and require artificial 
heat in winter, and will seldom thrive unless meat be given 
and a plentiful supply of meal-woi-ms. They have been 
reported to have learnt tn whistle a tuue, Mr. Sweet 
mentioning one so gifted. They will, even in a state of 
nature, imitate the songs o£ other birds, such as the Rabin, 
Lesser Whitethroat, Chaffinch, Garden Warbler, and even 
the chirping of the Sparrow; and were they more hardy 
and susceptible of aviary domestication, there is no doubt 
that their powers of fiong could be considerably developed, 
as in the case ol' the Canary- 





THE TEAL. 

Qaerquidula crccca. 

^SIlTHOUGH the smallest oE the 
true Duck tribe, this biid ia 

very handsome, and very good 
eating withal. 

In size it is from about 
fourteen to fifteen inches in 
length. The head and neck 
are ehesnut, except that a 
very narrow hand of light 
buff, starting at the base of 
the beak, extends over the 
eye to the hack of the head ; 
another band branches off 
from the front o£ the eye, and 
passing under, loses itself at 
the ear coverts. Between 
theee two bands from around 
the eye, and extending to- 
wards the back of the head, 
ia a broader band of glossy 
bluish-green, which reaches a 
short way down the back of 
the neck. The chin is black, 
the breast yellowish- white. 
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spotted with black and tinged with purple, the under part 
fihadingto dusky white, and barred — «r rather, waved — with 
zigzag black aud white lines ; the back is also so barred, 
with a ground colour o£ pale grey, shaded with dark brown 
towards the tail. The wings are dark brown, very prettily 
barred with glossy green, white, and rufous brown. The 
tail is pale dusky brown, edged with white, except two 
middle feathers, which are grey, edged witli buff. The 
female is not so handsome as the male, a brown patch 
taking the place of the green streak running from the 
eye to the back of the head. The green spangle upon 
the wing is also darker, being more dee]>ly tinged with 
purple. 

When the young are first hatched they are covered 
with a dark-coloured down ; but in about two months 
they become like the female, the males not attaining 
their full plumage until the middle of the succeeding 
winter. 

About the end of July or beginning of August the 
mhilt male assiunes the duller plumage of the female, 

This bird, which has been aptly termed the "little 
Wild Duck," may be fouud pretty generally throughout 
Europe, especially in Norway and Sweden, these latter 
countries being their most popular breeding-places. They 
are, however, plentiful in England, more especially in the 
winter months, when a considerable migration takes place 
from the Continent, 

There are some, however, that breed in England, 
especially in low marshy districts, as they ai'e more fond of 
inland waters than the sea-side. They may generally be 
found frequenting the edges of rivers, ponds, pools, lakes, 
ur Buch-like pieces of water ; also in marshy grounds, and 
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even small streams and ditches, more especially i£ they 
find there the protection of flags and rushes. 

Their food consists of grain "enerally, especially barley 
and oats, which ia first moistened before swallowing ; they 
also feed upon duckweed and such-like plants, as well a^ 
grass, seeds, and water-insects. 

The nest ia usually huiit by the side of an inland lake, 
but may also be found in naany other places, and even 
sometimes placed in clefts of rock or in stony places by the 
sea-shore. This nest is generally built of vegetable sub- 
stances, such as heath and grasses, and is placed amongst 
the rushes that grow in moist and boggy localities. They 
line this structure thickly with down and feathers. The 
nest is large. 

The eggs vary in number, bat are generally about 
eleven, though they range frona eight to fifteen. They are 
dirty-white, tinged with buff. 

Teal are somewhat gregarious, although the males 
generally form small parties towards the close of autumn, 
before the young have left the females. They aieo gene- 
rally travel in flocks, and, like all ducks, with their heads 
stretched out, and generally ranged in a triangle ; their 
flight is strong and straight, and in the daytime is sus- 
tained at a considerable elevation. When they start their 
flight from the water they flap their wings upon it for 
some distance, until they are able to raise themselves above 
it. In alighting, also, they skim the water for some 
distance. 

The indigenous birds remain in the district where they 
were born, and leave their resting-place soon after sunset 
in search of food. During the day, however, they will 
generally be found resting by the side of the water, beiieatb 
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the shelter o£ some flaga or rusbes, with their heads beneath 
the feathers of the shoulder. "When in search of food, 
however, they are very nimble, and run lightly upon the 
boggy ground among the reeds and rushes. As is natural 
with an aquatic bird, the Teal has web feet, o£ a brownish- 
grey colour. 

These birds are easily kept in confinement, and if in a 
suitable position they will breed freely, and will be a source 
i")f considerable interest, especially to the fortunate possessors 
r:if ornamental waters, where their habits of remaining 
attached to their birthplace will be an especial advantage. 
Slany of our readers may call to mind instances of their 
presence upon the ornamental waters of our public and 
other parks, whilst the Teals at the Zoological Gardens, 
Hegent's Park, have been especially saccessful. 
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the local names of " Wooderacker " and "Nutjobber," 
and (having: reference to its nest) it is very fi-eqnently 
known as the " Mudstopper.-" 

The whole of the upper part of the Nuthatch is of a 
pretty elate-grey colour; the throat, breast, and belly are 
buff, shading upon the flanks and under tail-coverts to 
chesuut J from the base of the beak, past tbe eye, and run- 
ning to the back of the ear, is a streak of black, which, 
separating the grey of the upper part from the buff of the 
breast, gives character to its distinctive prettiness. The 
legs and claws are light brown. The foot has three toes in 
front and one behind, which arc especially strong, as, in 
climbing, this bird does not use its tail as does the Wood- 
pecker, which bird has also a different arrangement of its 
feet. The wings are short, as is also the tail, and both 
are rounded. The white edging of the feathers of the 
tail are very plainly discerniLle when the bird is flying. 

The length of the Nuthatch is about six inches. 

The male bii-d is considered handsomer than the female, 
although it will take an experienced eye to tell the dif- 
ference ; yet it wdl generally be found that the female has 
not Bueh bright chesnut brown upon the flanks. 

These birds generally associate in couples (which is one 
of the peculiarities, too, of the Woodpecker tribe), and are 
also somewhat "local''' in their choice of a home. They 
usually affect woods, plantaiious, and parks, especially if 
the latter have fine old oak or other forest trees j yet it 
cannot be said that the Nuthatch is a scarce bird. 

Their food ia principally composed of nuts, but they 
also eat corn and grain, acorns and beeeU-nuts, whilst 
(possibly as a eorrectire to so much vegetable food) they 
will at times feed upon beetles, caterpillars, and other 
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insects and their larvae. The manner in which they obtain 
the kernel of the nut is very interesting. When a nut has 
been obtained, it is placed in a crevice of the bark of a 
tree> or in a crack or slit of a paling or gate-post, and by 
continuous knockings vdth its hard bill, by dint of perse- 
verance the most stubborn shell is at length broken and 
the contents extracted. They, like squirrels, often lay up 
a stock of nuts for a possible " rainy day ;^' and if nuts be 
placed in suitable positions near their haunts. Nuthatches 
will often find them out, break the shells, and eat them. 
It is during this operation that they make the peculiar 
rapping noise that has so often attracted attention. The 
stroke of their bills against the hard shell of the nut can be 
heard upwards of two hundred yards away. 

The nest of the Nuthatch is placed in a hole in a tree or 
old stump, and even at times in a hay-rick. The nest is 
not very artistic ; but if the hole by which it is approached 
be too large, these birds will, with most exemplary patience, 
build it up with mud or clay, after the manner of House 
Martens, until they leave just sufficient room for the pur- 
pose of ingress and egress. The nest proper is built of dry 
leaves, moss, bits of bark and wood, and sometimes a few 
dry bents of grass. The eggs vaiy in number from five to 
nine, and are of an oval form, greyish-white in colour, but 
spotted, and even at times much blotched, with reddish- 
brown. The young resemble their parents, but are not so 
handsome. 

The song of the Nuthatch is but slight, yet plaintive, 
and only to be heard during breeding-time ; its call-note, 
which is often repeated, resembles the phrase "Whit- 
whit-whit.^^ 

Although undulating, the flight of these birds, possibly 
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in consequeQce of the formation of the wings and tail, is 
somewhat heavy ; and they seldom will he fouud to take a 
more extended flight than from tree to tree. 

There is scarcely an aviary more interesting than one 
containing a Nuthatch, some Tits, and a Woodpecker, By 
their unflagging motions — now creeping up, now crawling 
down, the sides of the aviary — hy their peculiar manner o£ 
taking their foodj and by their interesting vivacity, especi- 
ally in the matter o£ stealing the nuts that the Nuthatch 
haa cracked, these birds will repay any one who may be 
fond of bird pets. 
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This bird is Icttown almost as well as the Thrusli, its 
sombre plumage and yellow beak possibly attracting the 
attention of observers. If disturbed, it has a pecu- 
liar habit, mueh more marked than in the Thrush, of 
lying close in the hedgerow or other cover; but imme- 
diately the danger has passed will rise suddenly, uttering 
a frightened sort of screaming clatter, and buiTy off with 
a low flight to some more safe retreat. The general 
flight of the bii-d is, however, somewhat heavy and 
low, but at the migratory period is sustained at a con- 
siderable height. 

Our subject is not a gregarious bird, seldom more 
than a pair being seen in close proximity ; indeed, it is the 
rule for them to keep separate. They generally frequent 
liedgerows, copses, thickets, and furze, but may be often 
found in thick shrubberies, and also in gardens. It is iu 
various positions, too, that thay build their nests ; some- 
times it will be placed in a. garden or in a tree at some 
height from the ground, yet it is generally found in & 
hedgerow, especially if bordering ui>on a copse or wood; 
they will even breed upon the stump of a tree or upon the 
ground. Large faggot-stacks, too, are often chosen. They 
will at times build near to dwelling-places, and, as there 
is at such season but little vegetation, the nest is con- 
sequently much exposed. 

The nest is built early in the spriug, and is formed 
of an outer shell o£ coarse roots and grasses, with the 
mud still adhering, and as this dries it forms a strong 
foundation ; it is lined inside with finer grasses and roots. 
The eggs are four or five in number. 

Very many instances ha.ve been recorded of the devo- 
tion of Blackbirds to their young, sometimes even c&ta 
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having been successfully assailed. The parents are very 
attentive to their offspring, and feed them with exemplary 
patience. 

The plumage of the young whilst in the nest shows 
almost as much difference as that of the parents. They 
are blackish-brown on the upper parts, each feather being 
streaked with reddish-brown m the centre, the male being 
darker than the female; the under parts are a light 
reddish-brown tipped with dark spots, which are clearer in 
the males; the males, too, having blackish-brown wings 
and tail, whilst the f emale^s are of a lighter brown. The 
young do not obtain the rich yellow beak until the suc- 
ceeding spring; before then it is brown. The female^s 
beak may possibly become a brighter yellow with age, and 
it may be that the same will happen if she be kept in a 
cage. 

The food of the Blackbird consists chiefly of worms, 
slugs, caterpillars, beetles, or any such-like insects. It is 
therefore a great help to the gardener and husbandman, 
but it is also very fond of fruit, and will create great 
havoc amongst currants, cherries, strawberries, goose- 
berries, and even apples. The blackberry, too, furnishes 
the Blackbird with many a meal, and in winter they 
will also feed upon hawthorn berries. The young are fed 
upon a very similar diet to that of the parent birds. 

The song of the Blackbird is somewhat similar to that 
of the Thrush, not in tone so much as in style and execu- 
tion; though the Blackbird's is not so brilliant or per- 
sistent, yet it is possessed of some full, flute-like notes that 
almost rival the tones of the nightingale. This beautiful 
song is generally delivered in the morning and evening, 
although it may be heard throughout the daytime. 
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A shower seems to have an effectual influence upon the 
song^, inasmueh us it is then that genei-ally the most bean- 
tifal notea may be heard pealing forth in the summer 
tivilight. 

Although this bird continues in England the whole of 
the year, it is still partially migratory, many o£ tbem 
arriving in the South whenever the snow has deprived 
them of the means of living iu the North. 

The Blackbird may be kept in a cage, which should be 
of willow-work, and large ; when with attention — which he 
will amply reward witli his splendid song — he will do well, 
except for being apt to break his feathere. It is not quite 
advisable to place him in an aviary, as he possesses a 
domineering dispositionj and being a large bird — its length* 
being about ten inches — it may become dangerous to the) 
smaller birds, besides eating more than its share of food. 
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and runs down the chost along the breast-bone to thf 
under parts ; on either side the hreast and flanks are dull 
sulphur-yellow. The female is not so handsome, and 
the bluish tint upon the head is not so bright, which also 
applies to general plumay^. 

This species has an intermediate beak between the 
finches and warblers, being strong, short, sharp-pointed, 
aud hard. They are therefore able to feed very variously, 
although they are more truly insectivorous, and may be 
seen searching the leaves of trees in quest of insects or 
their eggs, and will run up and along branches, eapturing 
those insects that have taken refuge in the bark. In 
their search they are most indefatigable, hanging to the 
leaves and branches, calling to one another meanwhile ; for 
although not extremely gregarious, they generally feed in 
parties of seven or eight, and will often visit hedgerows 
and gardens, orchards and thickets. In winter, too, thej' 
visit towns, and may then, be often heard uttering their 
querulous little call. These birds, however, do not disdain 
to feed upon all kinds of groin, and will even steal the 
Indian corn thrown down in the woods by the gamekeepers 
for pheasants. They hold their food in their feet, and 
break it up by repeated blows of their hard, sharp beak. 
Some have been observed to visit beehives, and tap at the 
hive until a bee comes out and is captured j the bird then 
flics off, possibly for fear of the indignation of the rest of 
the hive, to some neighbouring tree or shrub, where it 
may be seen quietly eating it whilst holding the carcase in 
the claw. This manceuvre will be repeated many times, to 
the dismay of the owners. 

The bird is also known as the Titmouse, and again as 
the Oxeye, and generally builds its nest in a hole in a tree 
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or wall, although very erratic in its choice, instances 
having occurred of their building in a water-can or some 
such receptacle that is capable of being removed. The 
nest, which is built somewhat early in spring, is formed of 
moss, lined with hair and feathers, and, in the case of a 
large cavity being selected, a great mass of materials are 
gathered together. The eggs vary greatly in number, 
usually from six to nine ; they are white in colour, but 
are largely spotted and speckled with pale red. As 
there is generally a large nest of young, extra food must 
necessarily be found by the parent birds, and since this 
consists mostly of insects, the Great Tit, at such times 
especially, is of great service to the gardener and farmer. 
The plumage of the young is somewhat similar to that of 
the parents, but duller in colour. 

The flight is much stronger than would be imagined, 
although they seldom put it to the test, being bold birds, 
and, if disturbed, generally contenting themselves with 
flying from tree to tree. That is also their usual mode of 
progression, each tree being in their course diligently 
searched for insects, &c. 

The song of the Great Tit is not unlike that of the 
Wryneck, but is most nearly represented by the phrase 
" pinker, pinker,^^ several times repeated in a clear, pealing 
tone. This song is uttered again and again as the bird 
proceeds from tree to tree, and is repeated by its com- 
rades in answer. They may be heard very early in the 
spring, long before the leaves are upon the trees. 

As before mentioned, this bird is common in almost all 
the wooded and inclosed districts of England and Wales, 
as also Ireland and Scotland. The whole of Europe is its 
habitat, and it will even be found in the extreme North. 
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The Gieat Tit is very fond of fat or suet, and in- 
genious people may often derive considerable amusement 
by hanging some to the bough of a tree, especially in 
winter, when the bii-ds frequent towns ; for the Tits will 
clufeh the suet with their feet, and, if given string 
enough, will swing around after the manner of a roasting- 
jack. These visits will be repeated day after day, be- 
coming in time a regular institution, 

If required for the aviary it is much better to g'et the 
birds from the nest and rear them by hand, as they may 
then become more sociable ; but if taken when adult they 
are very often apt to become dangerous, and will even 
attack birds much larger than themselves, and, by 
repeated blows of their sha-rp little beaks, break open their 
victims' heads and eat their bi-ains. If, however, a 
separate cage or, better still, a small aviary be available, 
Titmice will amply repay the trouble of keeping, being 
very handsome, and especially lively and interesting. 
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'LTHOUGH termed the " Com- 
mon " Gul], this species is 
not more common than the 
Herring and Blackheaded 
Gulls, and may have been by 
many associated with those 
birds in the common appella- 
tion " Gull." 

Gulls are amongst the 
prettiest adjuncts toa sea-side 
watering-place ; yet many 
thoughtless visitors will make 
so-called sport in the wilful 
shooting of these handsome 
birda. But to see them fly- 
ingr around, or skimming the 
water whilst in pursnit of 
food, uttering theii- squealing- 
cry to one aoother meanwhile, 
with possibly a, shoal of fish 
beneath and a lovely sky 
above, is one of the moat in- 
teresting sights to be seen 
at the " sea-side." 

Their flight is heavy, yet 
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capable of very considerable extension, as these birds fly 
many milw whilst iii pureuit of their food. This they take 
in an ingenious inaunerj almost settling upon the water in 
order to secure it. 

When resting after a long flight, or under any other 
circumstances, they will sleep upon the water. Whilst 
swimming they seem to place ordinary waves and breakei's 
at defiance, and though seemingly unconcerned, manage 
at such times to ride or fly over them. 

The Common Gull frequents the whole of the eoast 
of the British Isles, and may he found, together with the 
other Gulls, upon the coast of Cornwall, around Portland 
Bill, Beachy Head, and the other cliffs of the south coast, 
off Mersey Island, in Essex, around the east coast to the 
" Bass " Rock, along the shores of Pentlaud, and, indeed, 
more or less throughout the coasts. 

But these Gulls, unlike many of their tribe,will also he 
found inland. They will even follow the plough, in quest of 
the worms and grubs turned up by it. They will also follow 
the course of rivers for many miles. Sometimes a flock of 
them may be seen in meadows or grass lands after the 
manner of rooks, the rear ones flying over the rest of tlie 
flock as the ground Ijecomes thoroughly searched, until they 
work from one end of the field to the other. Their beau- 
tiful grey and white pluoiage at such times forms a re- 
markable contrast to the green grass, and is altogether an 
interesting and beautiful eight. 

These hiids are gregarious, living generally in sach 
localities as affoid convenient feeding-grounds and nesting- 
places. These latter, however, are very erratic, as they are 
sometimes situated in chalk and other cliffs or rocks, and 
again upon flat marshy grounds. The nest is built chiefly 
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of sticks, sean-eccl, am] grass, and is a somewliat large 
in comparison with the size of the birtl. The eggs are but 
two or three in number, of a dark olive-brown, blotched i 
and spotted with black and darker brown. 

The young differ materially from the aged birds, the 
plumage altering with age. The head and neck of the bird | 
of the year is dull white, mottled with greyish-brown ; the 
wings and back are brownish-ash colour, mottled by the 
feathers being edged with a paler brown, whilst a few 
bluish-grey feathers may sometimes be found upon the 
back ; the longer feathers of the wing are brown ; the tail 
is white, the feathers having the outer half brown ; the 
chin and throat are white; the breast and under parts are 
also white, much mottled with light ash-brown. At this 
period they are often termed " Grey Gulls," By succes- 
sive moultings, however, this plumage materially alters, 
the bird depicted in the plate being a partially-moulted 
one, showing some of the young feathers upon the shoulders, 
which would, however, vanish with age, until the plumage 
of the bird becomes a beautiful bluish-grey and white. In 
winter, however, the head and the sides of the neck, which 
are white in summer, become spotted with dusky ash-browiii 
In consequence of these many varieties of plumage, Com- 
mon Gulls are somewhat like the cofEee-plant, and may be 
seen at the same season in all these various featherings, for 
they generally feed together, their call-note (which sounds 
like " squeel ") being the signal for them to gather, and 
generally to fight over the possession of any food that J 
attracts them. Their food is principally fish aud offaJj j 
or any garbage that may be found floating upon the sea. 1 
When they fly inland, which is often at a oonsiderahl©' 
height, their food is generally worms, grubs, and slugs,] 
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and they wiD even teed upon grtan, some that wen kept 
with clipped viogs haviog been indaced to feed nminly 
Dpon it. When npoa the manh y inland districts, however^ 
worms and slogs are their most general food. 

Their flight, though strong and capable of being bo^ 
tsined for an immense distance, is dull and heavy, except 
when they swoop down upon some object of food upon the. 
water; their wings, however, are exceptionally long, in 
comparison to the size of their bodies. 

If kept with clipped wings and allowed the freedom of 
the lawn and garden, a Gull is a " thing of beauty" whidi 
would always be attractive, and being so easily fed will 
not occasion any trouble ; besides which, they will also 
become very tame. 
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moustache. The ordinary length of the bird is about 
thirteen inches. It naturally prefers parks and oM 
timbered wofjds, as such places afford the most plentiful 
supply of food. 

It is known by a variety of names, most of whichj 
however, are entirely local. Amon^ othersj it is perhaps 
most generally known as the Popinjay and Awl Bird; 
yet it is also known by the names of " Rain " biid 
and " Ton^e " bird, whilst in the south it is com- 
monly termed the " Yaffle," or " Gaily " bird. It is 
found throughout England, and also upon the Continent. 

The flight of the Woodpecker is undulating, and yet 
somewhat heavy; usually only extended from ti-ee to 
tree. It will alight at the base and ascend the tnmk 
spirally, clinging with its feet to the bark, and sup- 
posing itself with its tail, searching the bark ^d 
leaves for insects meanwhile. The descent of the tree 
ia accomplished in a backward manner. The tail, 
which is especially strong and wiry, is used both in the 
ascent and descent. 

In order to obtain the insects secreted in the crevices 
of the bark, the Woodpecker is provided with a most 
wonderful tongue, some inches in length, very prehensile, 
of a silvery appearance. When in search of food, 
this organ is protruded with marvellous celerity, and, 
being covered with a glutinous substance, it invariably 
secures the object aimed at; it is then as quickly -with- 
drawn, with the food adhering. 

The beak is wedge-shaped, long and strong, and used 
by the bird to tap at the bark in order to indace the 
insects to emerge from their retreat. The eye ia clear 
and white. 
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The Woodpecker can hardly be said to build a nest, 
and yet it takes an immense amount of trouble in pre- 
paring a site wherein to deposit the eggs, Tliis is in a 
hole made by the birds by continuous chipping with their 
beaks in an old tree, and the chips of wood broken off 
by the birds in the operation are said to be carried some 
distance, in order that the hole may escape detection. 
The entrance is small, but a larger cavity is scooped out 
in the tree, and upon some of the dry chips of wood 
the eggs are deposited. These are usually from five to 
six in cumber, pure white in colour, and bo transparent 
that the yolk is visible. I 

The yoiing are fed upon th.e same insect food as the 
adults. Tliey will leave the nest before they can fly, 
and run upon the branches of the tree. 

The young are not so brilliantly arrayed as the adult 
birds, and the crimson of the moustache and upon the 
head is much fainter. The black, too, is marred by 
feathers tinged with greyish- white, whilst the breast 
from the chin is much lighter, and the green generally 
not so bright ; the plumage having somewhat of a speckled 
appearance. 

The Green Woodpecker can be found in Eugland 
throughout the year, generally singly or in pairs; for 
it is strictly non-gregarious, and pursues its avocation 
in a quiet manner, except for the noise made by the 
beak tapping upon the bark. Yet, as many of our readers 
may remember, the Woodpecker is possessed of one of the 
most peculiar songs to be found; indeed, it is generally 
spoken of as a " laugh," and is very variously interpreted. 
Morris speaks o£ it as " glou, glou, glou, gluck ! " but to 
our ears it sounds more like " jaffa, yaffa, yaffle ! " whioh 
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may account for its southern name o£ "Yaffle." This 
6ong is uttered in an abrupt manner, and, whea heard 
in the quiet seclusion of a park, surrounded by noble 
old "monarchs of the wood," it has a peculiarly etartUus: 
efEect. 

The feet of the Woodpecker are especially adapt. ■! I 
for climbing J they are strong, dark-coloured, and the toe^ 
are roughened beneath, whilst the claws are strong and 
much hooked. Tlie arrangement of the toes is also 
peculiar, as there are two in front and two behind. 

If obtained when young, this bird will live well in 
an aviary or large cage. It is perhaps not advisable to 
place it in an ordinary aviary, as its size and habits may 
frighten the smaller birds. If a separate one, or one 
inhabited by Tits or a Nuthat<?h, be available, the peculiar 
habits, song or " laugh," and the pecuHar tongue — which 
has the appearance of a streak of white eilk or molten 
silver — of the Woodpecker, will amply repay aU trouble. 
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Ahrdo ilpida. 




ITHOUT doubt this U the 
most brilliantly beautiful oE 
all British birds ; in fact, it 
can vie in tbe brilliancy of 
its plumage with most o£ 
tbe mucli-admired, highly- 
coloured, but generally song- 
less foreign bii'ds. It seems 
to be a peculiarity of tbe bird- 
world that the song dete- 
riorates in proportion to the 
beauty of tbe plumage ; for 
although tbe Kingfisher is 
our most orientally-coloured 
bird, its song is nothing to 
speak of. 

Yet those who have seen 
it skimming the river, flying 
along like a streak of coloured 
light, under the archways of 
rivers and streams, with a 
rapid, straight flight, can well 
understand the reason o£ its 
being elafisified among the. 
" Haley onida3." 
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Many Iiave been the notices from poets o£ this beauti- 
fully- pi umageil bird, Shakespeare having maoy references 
to the " Halcyon " ; more especially as these birds were not 
only imagined to be able tt> determine the weather, but in 
ease of storm or tempest were supposed to have a quelling 
influence over them. We are afraid it is vice versa, and 
that (as with King Canute) the flooded river would not 
heed the Kingfisher, bat would, doubtless, wreck the King- 
fisher's nest. 

The length of the Kingfisher is about seven inches. 
The plumage may be thus described: From the crown 
of the head, down the neck, and the whole of the upper 
part, the wings, and tail, are of a brilliant green, shading 
from olive to iridescent emerald and blue ; from the beak 
across the eye is a patch of rufous, which becomes white 
below the ear-coverts j from the base of the bea,k runs a 
streak of the above-mentioned glossy green, which meets 
that upon the wing-coverts. The chin and throat are 
yellowish-white; the breast and under parts are rufous, 
deepening in colour as it proceeds towards the tail. The 
feet ara pink and small. The tail is short ; but the beak is 
long and straight. The plumage is much brighter during 
the breeding season. The female may be distinguished by 
her duller hues, and from the bill not being so long. 

The nest has always been a source of wonder to orni- 
thologists. It is generally placed in some hole in a bank 
overhanging a stream, but sometimes placed away from 
water ; a favourite position is a hole in the bank of some 
river or stream which has been undermined by the action of 
the waters, and so affording a somewhat safer retreat from 
the depredations of the rats that frequent such places. 
The nest, too, is very peculiar. It would appear to be 



I 
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composed of the bones o£ the fish captured by the birds. 
Some Daturahsts have suid that these hones are " cost " 
up by the birds, and that the nest is made upon this 
accumulation. It is generally well hidden, and, ex- 
cept for the rats, the Kingfisher, being so beautiful, need 
fear few foes; it was, however, a favourite "sport" of 
I possessed of a gun, some years ago, to kill these 
beautiful birds; and es they fly straight they are easily 
marked. Yet there are fow things more interesting than 
to watch one o£ them whilst fishing. Many an Oxford 
man has seen these birds along the Cherwell, skimming 
the water under Magdalen Bridge, or, having drifted 
noiselessly in his boat with the stream, has seen them 
seated upon an overhanging bough, watching the water 
with anxious eye until the long-wished-for prey appears. 
The Kingfisher then darts dowa, even swifter than a gull, 
secures its prey, and by its buoyancy regains the use of 
its wings, and flies oS with the prize to its nest, if it 
be possessed of one, otherwise returning to its "post of 
vantage," 

The general abode of the Kingfisher is near rivers, lakes, 
streams, brooks, ponds, and ditches, or indeed wherever 
food may be found. This food consists principally of small 
fish, such as minnows, sticklebacks, or any such-like smaller 
species of fiah, water-beetles, and leeches. These are taken 
with the beak ; and the object aimed at ia seldom missed. 

They are very pugnacious, and, consequently, lead a 
solitary life. Their pugnacity may be one of the reasons of 
their partial migration, which takes place often from one 

I district to another! want of food, however, is doubtless the 
prime reason, more particularly in winter, when they have to 
find an unfrozen stream. They will, however, daring frosts 



I 



Ts, and even as far as to the sea- 



[I2i 
frequent the mouths of 
shore. 
Tlie eggs of tbe Kingfisher are pure white, and generally 
from five to six in numher. The plumage of tlie young is 
Gimihir to that of the adult birds, hut, of course, not so 
hright. 
The call is but a shrill pipe, or squeal. 
Kingfishers may be kept in an aviary, provided proper 
food is given, putting birds caught young at first upon 
small fish, and gradually substituting fresh beef chopped 
small and hard-boiled egg. It is not advisable to liave more 
tlian a proper pair, on account of their very pugnacious 
habits. It is needless to say that if a little water be in- 
troduced into the aviary, and email fish be given, it ia 
possible to make the Kingfisher one of the most beautiful 
and interesting of the inliabitauts. 




I 



THE MOOR, OE WATEE HEN. 




HIS bird is, in certain localities, 
to he fouud in considerable 

numbers, and is generally well 
knoTvn tliroughout England. 
It is known ia many localities 
aa the Water Ken, and has aleo 
Bome other local nameS' that 
are now obsolete, 

Although dubbed "Moor"- 
hen, these birds will be more 
generally found frequenting 
the sides of rivers, Etrcamp, 
Jakes, ponds, and such moats 
or ditches aa supply food, 
or the protection of rushes, 
reeds, or sedge, and again even 
osiers and brushwood. There- 
fore it is that these birds 
prefer slow rivers, or those 
that may be dammed up by 
" lashers" or locked, and where 
reeds and rushes abound. 

It is extremely interesting 
to watch the facility with , 
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which it will tliread its way between the flags and 
rushes that grow upon the sides of the waters, or through 
those Lauks o£ rushes that may be found Rowing in some 
'* still " rivers and streams. 

Yet the Moor-hen is not web-footed. It can, however, 
swim and dive with the utmost celei-ity. If disturbed, it 
will at times dive beneath the water, and there continue 
for some considerable time, rising in an unexpected position 
for the purpose of breathing, when only the beak and bead 
are exposed. 

Its flight is usually low, and when alightin§f upon 
the wat«r it skims it with its legs for some considerable 
distance, leaving a streak of bubbles upon the otherwise 
undisturbed surface. The same circumstance in a much 
lesser degree occurs when taking to flight from the water. 

It is not a shy bird, and will often live in close proximity 
to the usual haunts of men ; even the terror of a railway 
train fails to drive it from the ponds and streams that 
skirt the line. When a number are disturbed, they do not 
all take to flight in a flock, but one will first leave the 
rushes, then another or perbaps two, and so in a dis- 
connected series they will fly to a safe retreat. 

The plumage of the Moor-hen, when seen skimming the- 
water, appears to be black and white; but upon closer 
iiispection many more hues are apparent. The beak or bill 
is dark greenish-yellow, hut bright red at the base, which 
colonr runs up the forehead; and both are brighter m 
spring-time. The head, neck, and breast are deep blackish 
purple-gray, with a slight slate-gray tinge upon the throat, 
and breast; the under part has the feathers margiaed 
with dull grayish-wbite; beneath the wings the feathms- 
are streaked with white (in spring slightly glossed with. 
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green) ; the back is very dark brown, approaching to 
black, but bearing (especially ia spring) a tinge of olive. 
The tail is short and rounded ; the under tail-covert* are 
whit«, which, with a few white feathers upon the wings, 
and sometimes upon the thighs, are very pei-eeptible when 
the bird takes flight. There is little difference in the 
female's plumage, except that she has not so much red 
npon the bill. 

The legs of these birds are green," with a sort of red 
garter above their knees, which is less bright in the 
female. The young are clothed in a black down, and their 
plumage at 6rst appears almost black. 

The food of these birds consists of certain food that may 
be found upon or near the waters they frequent. They 
may be often seen swimming along, feeding, with a nod- 
ding motion of the head, first on one side and then on the 
other, upon the vegetable substances floating upon the 
water, though their general food is aquatic plants and small 
fishes, or insects, worms, and slugs, for which latter they 
will leave the river and search the neighbouring meadows. 

Although somewhat loudly uttered, tbe only note pos- 
sessed by the bird is a sort of chirping cry, or rather "call 
note," That of tbe young, also, sounds like a chirp, or 
may be described as " cbip-chip." 

Moor-hens build their nests generally amid the flags, 
reeds, and rushes that border their rivers, streams, Sec. ; yet 
they will build upon the banks, and again — suspended upon 
the reeds at very various heights — a large nest, loosely con- 
structed of reeds, flags, and smaller reeds and grasses, and 
built in a flat, open manner, so that it is almost possible 
from a high overhanging bank to see its contents; yet a 
Muor-hen can seldom be found sitting upon her nest, as she 
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'seems to slip off noiselessly into the water, and probably 
dives until danger is past. Many anecdotes are related o£ 
their ingenuity in escaping a rising o£ the waters if they 
shonid have built their neat too close to the water's edge. 

There are usually about seven or eight eggs, o£ a reddish- 
white colour, spotted and speckled thinly with orange 
brown. Incubation lasts about three weeks, 

The young leave the nest as soon as hatched, 

Moor-hens have a sort of partial, or rather local, migra- 
tion, which would appear to be caused by the necessity oE 
their food, or because of their desire for open water. They 
are somewhat gregarious, a suitable abode naturally at- 
tracting many birds ; but they will not be seen in flocks. 

Their natural fearlessness makes them quite at home in 
a suitable aviary, where they will become very tame. 





THE NIGHTINGALE, 

Sf/lvia lusciiiia. 
Molneilla „ 
Fhiloriiela „ 




10 bird baB had so many tributes 
paid to it, Loth by poets and 
prose writers, as this altogether- 
unequalled songster. Its voice is 
unrivalled. The Blaukeap, Lark, 
Blackbird, Thrush, and Robin, all 
fail to approach tliis " Queen of 
Song.-" 

Yet few who have read o£ the 
wonderful power of voice tbat 
belongs to the Nightingales may 
have had the exquisite pleasure of 
hearing one of their delicious 
vocal coutests ; for it is when, in 
a still June night. Nightingale 
answers to Nightingale, and all 
the power of their combination of 
sweet sounds is put forth, that 
the entrancing influence of the 
song of the Nightingale is most 
deeply felt. Ouce heard, it is 
never forgotten, be it the plaintive 
long-drawn-out " Wheet, wheet, 
wheet ! " or the mellow " Jag, 
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jug, jug I "or any of thu other Dumorous and not-to-be- 
deacribeil phrases contained In the repertory of this beautiful 
singer. 

Although possessing so sweet a voice, the pluma^ of 
the Nightingale is very plain, although its form is graceful. 
The whole upjwr part of the bird is rich chestnut- brown, 
slightly brighter upon the wings; the tail, which is rather 
long and rounded, is of a reddisb-brown ; the breast is dull 
whilish-grey, somewhat tinged with brown ; the throat and 
under part are pale whitish-grey. 

The female is with difficulty distinguished from the 
male, although she may possibly be smaller, and her eye 
not quite so large and bold. Some say that her throat is 
lighter. 

The young birds are clad in somewhat similar plumage 
to young Robins, inasmuch as the brown is lighter than 
that of the adult birds, and the feathers being tipped with 
buff they have a mottled appearance. 

The Nightingale arrives in England about the early 
part of April, the males preceding the females by about a 
week, or, at times, even a fortnight. As a rule they fly 
to their old retreats, although at times they will desert 
them, even for years, and then return again in augmented 
numbers. At this time the males continually sing, possibly 
witli the intention of attracting a mate. 

The usual haunts of the Nightingale are groves, small 
shady copses, plantations, woods, quiet gardens, and thick 
hedgerows, especially where a little thicket has been 
allowed to grow ; and from these retreats, more particularly 
whilst building the nest, the beautiful song of the 
Nightingale is delivered both by day and night. 

The nest is placed in a hollow of the ground, or in the 
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roots or stump of a tree, or towards the bottom of a hedge- 
row. It is built of various materials, including leaves, dry 
grass-stalks, and bits of bark and fibrous roots, loosely 
constructed, but lined with finer grasses and horse-hair. 

The eggs are generally five in number, and of an olive- 
green colour. 

The food of the Nightingale is almost entirely insect- 
ivorous, as it comprises such insects as caterpillars, beetles, 
moths and flies, small worms, and the larvae of ants. Some 
birds also eat fruit, such as elderberries and currants. 

The food of the young whilst in the nest is principally 
composed of small green caterpillars and worms. 

Although Nightingales affect certain districts, where 
many pairs may be found, they notwithstanding keep 
almost strictly in pairs ; and if by chance they meet, they 
will invariably fight, after the manner of Robins. Even the 
spirit of their song is at times uttered as if in a tone of 
acute rivalry, though as a rule it is one impassioned love- 
story, poured out on behalf of the mate who is so patiently 
attending to the duties of incubation. 

Before leaving England, which happens in July and 
August, both the young and adult birds moult, but the 
young ones only partially, as they retain their wing and tail 
•feathers. The song, too, of the adult bird ceases in a 
great degree some time in June, as soon as the nesting 
operations are over ; yet these latter are often delayed if 
the first nest is taken or destroyed. The call-note of the 
bird is varied, sometimes being " Purr, purr ! '^ and again 
a sort of " Wheet ! ^' uttered somewhat sharply. 

The flight is somewhat short, though also capable of 
much further extension; and is generally from bush to 
bush, as these birds seldom stray from their usual haunts. 
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The migration is usually at niglit, whicb peculiaiitj 
may account in a great degree for their nocturnal singing, 
especially as the males would thereby attract the later- 
arriviog females. 

Some naturalists have gone so far as to imagine that 
the day-singers were distinct from tlie nocturnal ones, and 
others that the parent birds took turns in sittiug upon the 
eggs, and that it was the female whose voice so enchanted 
their ears in the stillness of evening ; hut both these ideas 
are now exploded. 

With care and a sufficiency of proper food a Nightin- 
gale may be kept in an aviary, but better still in a proper 
cage. They are very delicate, and will require some artifi- 
cial heat during winter. 




THE LAPWING. 

Vansllua crUlatiia. 
Tringa vatutllus. 




NOWN by the name o£ Peewit 
iu many parts of the country 
(possibly from its cry), and 
again as the Green Plover, or, 
from its crest, as the Ci-ested 
Lapwing, this bird is known 
undoubtedly to most people 
from the fact that it« eggs 
are a favourite delicacy with 
gourmeU. 

The Lapwing itself is also 
a very niee-eatiug bird ; and 
from these two facts it is to 
be imagined that the Plover 
has what the Americans would 
call "a had time." 

They have, however, also 
established a name that is not 
unrivalled by the Partridge or 
the Dove, in respect of the 
devotion that they show to 
their nest or young. When 
disturbed upon the nest, the 
parent bird runs a considerable 
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noe before it rises, with the intention o£ leading the 
Tudet from the proximity of its nest. They then fly 
und, uttering their cry o£ "peewit," watching if mis- 
tone happen to their nest. From this reason it is some- 
oat more easy to discover their nesting-place, if people 
ive watched their habits minutely. They will also feign 
be woundedj and will flutter along as if with a broken 
ing. 
The young run directly they are hatched, but upon the 
iroach of danger will squat still until the parent bird 
6 lured the in trader away. 
The flight of the Lapwing may have given rise to its 
me, as they fly heavily, though at times at a considerable 
ght, and with a dull, heavy flapping of the wings. 
The Lapwing is a common bird, and may be ^nerally 
ound to frequent open places, such as heaths, commons, 
marshy grounds, and fallow lands, sometimes afEeetiug 
these that hav« been drained, frequenting the sides of the 
drains, in search possibly of food, and also the fields that 
have beeu undrained and neglected. 

In consequence of the demand for Plovers' eggs, the 
fields and places that they frequent are hunted over, as it 
were, by those engaged in the trade, the eggs coUeeted and 
forwarded to their destination, in spite of the efforts of the 
birds to lure the intruders from detection of their nests. 

The nest is generally but a small structure, made of 
a few bits of grass, heath, or rushes ; and at times no nest 
is attempted, but the eggs are laid in a slight depression 
of the ground, either upon a heath or common or in fallow 
land. 

The egga are usually four in number, o£ a deep olive- 
green colour, blotted and spotted in an iiiegular manner 
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1 dark brownish-bkek. They are reported to be placed 
closely in the nestj with the narTOW ends poiutiug inwards. 

As before mentioned, the young will run as soon as 
hatched, and are covered with down, which makes them 
api>ear very pretty, hut they cannot fly until they are fully 
grown. The adult birds are really very handsome, as may 
be imagined from the plate. The feathers upon the head 
are black, glossed with green, and considerably elongated, 
BO as to form a very pretty upward-turned crest. From 
the beak to the eye, and passing over it, is a streak of 
white, sometimes spotted with black or brown ; down the 
throat and iipon the breast glossy black ; and a streak of 
the same colour mns from the base of the beak under the 
eye to the nape of the neck j the back and wings are olive- 
green, the latter being shaded with brown and purple ; the 
sides and back of the neck are white, shaded with buff ; 
the under parts are white, deepening to pale brown towards 
the tail. This latter is white, deeply tipped with black. 

The female very much resembles the male, but the crest 
(which is formed of six or seven feathers having an upward 
tendency) is not so long, and she is not quite so brilliant 
in her plumage as her mate ; the black band, too, across 
the face — from the base of the beak, and under the eye to 
the back of the head — is much duller, and, indeed, may be 
termed deep brown. The young very much resemble the 
female, but are not so handsome, and also have a shorter 
crest. 

As may he imagined from the distiicta it frequents, 
the food of the Lapwing consists principally of worms, 
slugs, and such other insects as it may find in marshy 
or fallow lands ; but it also eats grain and seeds. They 
very often feed at night, when the worms quit their holes 
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— generally upon clear nights, or during "evening's 
twilight." 

When storms occur, or under certain other circnm- 
stonces, climatic or otherwise, they will assemble in flocks, 
wheeling around, uttering their wailing cry of "peewit, 
peewit." They also collect in large Kocks in the autumn. 

They can hardly be called migratory birds> although 
they often make considerable changes in the localities they 
affect. This may be for reasons o£ food. They, however, 
spread over the country in the succeeding spring, and per- 
form their duties of incubation as already described. 

The Lapwing may be kept easily in a garden or enclo- 
sure; and in the former it is really of great service, as it 
will destroy the worms and slugs, or such-like insects, that 
infest gardens ; and, besides, they are somewhat of an 
ornament, as they are handsome birds. Of course, it is 
needless to say that they must have their wings clipped. 
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THE BAHN OTVL. 
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THE BARN OWL. 




PROMINENT position in popu- 
lar snperstition has been held by 
this bird from time immemorial ; 
for the "White," or, as it is more 
generally termed, the " Barn," 
Owl, is possessed of a, peculiap 
screech, which, being uttered at 
night:, has a particularly weird 
sound, and was held, in country 
districts more especially, to be a 
certain indication of an approach- 
ing death in the family. This 
peculiar note has earned for this 
bird the name of the "Screech 
Owl." 

Keats mentions this bird I 
thus : — . 

" St. Agnog' Eve ! fth \ bitter chill it -vaa ; 
TJie Owl, (or all his feathers, ivaa ^ 

The hare limp'd trembling through the 



froze 



,3 the Suck ii 



woolly 



— therein pointing to the fact 
that the Bam Owl remains : 
England throughout the winter, \ 
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and likewise drawing attention to thd especial cloeeness of Ha 
plumage. The face of this owl has the appearance of a 
mask, which is well delineated in the plate. 

The plumage is very pretty. The gpround colonr is a 
pure white, shaded upon the upper part with tawnj brown, 
some of the feathers being tinged with grey and tipped 
with black, forming a delicate pencillizigf. The breast is 
white, shaded with buff upon the chest. Very giest 
variety, however, is shown in this coIouriDg*^ many speci- 
mens having been obtained in which the brown ao mudi 
predominated as to lead to the idea that it^^jBka aepaiato^ 
species. The female may be distinguished from her mate 
by a few black spots that appear on either side of the 
breast, as may be noticed in the initial engraving. 

As with some other birds, age has a marked iT ^fl nCTifl<> 
upon the plumage of the Owl, as in process of time th6 
wings and tail become very much lighter; and in the 
case of several birds that were kept in confinement, they 
gradually became almost white. 

Although it is possible that other kinds may frequent 
farmyards for the sake of food, yet this is the only Owl 
that inhabits buildings. The favourite haunt of the 
bird, as its name denotes, is in barns and such-like &nn- 
buildings, but they will also be found inhabiting church- 
towers and the eaves of houses. Old ruins, too, are often 
chosen as a place of abode ; and when once a pair of Owls 
have made their home, they continue to frequent the same 
spot for many years. Instances have occurred where a 
pair of Owls have taken possession of a pigeon-cote, 
much to the dismay and disgust of the pigeons, whose 
consequent departure from their home led to the discovery 
of the invaders. 
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The eggs are from three to five in number, of a dull- 
white colour, and nearly round. 

The young differ greatly in size, which would lead to 
the supposition that the hen sits upon her eggs as soon 
as they are laid, and therefore some of the young are 
hatched from the eggs earlier than others. Being at this 
time covered with a white down, they present a very in- 
teresting and pretty appearance. This down adheres to 
them until they are perfectly fledged. 

The food of the Barn Owl consists chiefly of mice, 
though young rats are often taken, and even small birds 
are laid under contribution. The number of mice cap- 
tured by a pair of Owls is almost incredible, but when 
they have a nest of young these numbers are necessarily 
greatly increased; consequently, the Owl is of great use 
to the farmer in keeping down the numbers of that pro- 
lific little quadruped. The flight of the Owl is dull and 
heavy, but particularly noiseless. They feed at night, for 
then the mice quit their holes ; and Owls may then be 
seen beating around the hedgerows of meadows or small 
enclosures in quest of prey. White of Selborne timed a 
pair, and found that they returned to their nest with prey 
of some kind about every five minutes. He proceeds to 
say ; " But a piece of address which they show, when 
they return loaded, should not, I think, be passed over in 
silence. As they take their prey with their claws, so they 
carry it in their claws to their nest ; but, as the feet are 
necessary in their ascent under the tiles, they constantly 
perch first on the roof of the chancel, and shift the 
mouse from their claws to their bill, that their feet may 
be at liberty to take hold of the plate on the wall as 
they are rising under the eaves.^^ 
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The foixl is eaten — bones, foatliers, and fur included 
— and digested throughout the day. The peculiar form- 
ation of the digestive organs, however, causes the bones, 
feathers, and fur to be retained; and these are thrown 
lip, in the form of a pellet, during the da,y. These 
pellets may be found near their home, and the appear- 
ance of them may be generally held to denote the near 
presence of a pair of Owls. 

These birds are n on -gregarious, Beldom more than a 
pair being found in the same building, unless it be some 
large ruin or old tower. 

In addition to the screech before alluded to, this 
Owl will hiss and snore, which may have enhanced the 
reason of the enperstitions with regaid to these birds. 

Bam Owls are often kept in confinement, or with 
clipped wings, and (except for the nature of their food) 
make interesting pets. They will, however, at times, 
necessarily require either fur or feather, so that the 
digestive organs may be assisted in throwing up the 
pellet. 




THE CROSSBILL. 




S its name denotes, the great 
specialty of this bird is the 
peculiar formation of its beak. 
At first sight it would appear 
to be unnatoral and useless, 
but is in reality exactly fitted 
to the purpose of obtaining the 
food that Nature has assigned 
to the bird. 

But the formation of the 
beak is not the only special 
feature of the Crossbill, as the 
changes of plumage are re- 
markable. "When young, the 
male birds are greenish-brown, 
with a tinge of olive, the whole 
being speckled with darker 
brown ; they are, however, 
lighter upon the under parts ; 
but after the first moult a red 
tinge prevails, occasioned by ■ 
the tipping of the feathers 
with that hue. The red is 
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much darker upon the iipjier pai'ts. At the second moulting 
these colours are lost, and the bird's pluniag'e becomes an 
olive-brown, nhaded over with green ish-yeilow upou the 
back, though it is mueli lighter upon the under parts, and 
is speckled with orange upon the breast and rump. 

The femnles are, however, either grey, with a little 
green on the head, breast, and rump, or else speckled in 
an irregular manner with those colours. 

Bechstein says (and he is a great authority) : — " If the 
Crossbills aro grey or speckled, they are young; if red, 
they are one year old, and have just moulted ; if carmine, 
they are just about to moult for the second time j if spotted 
with red and yellow, they are two years old and in full 
feather. All these differences may be noted except at the 
time of laying ; for as they do not make their nest at any 
tised season, so neither is their moulting regular, from 
which arises the great variety in their appearance," 

Therefort;, the Ci-osshill very much resembles the Linnet 
in its assumption of the red ]>lumage ; and if kept in con- 
finement, the same difference in moulting occurs. Young 
Crossbills bred in aviaries never acquire the red colour, but 
remain grey during the second year, or else moult to the 
greenish -yellow of the more adult bird. 

The general form of the Crossbill is somewhat similar 
to that of the Greenfinch, but they vary in size almost as 
much as in colour. 

The beak is used in climbing somewhat after the manner 
of Parrots. 

Bechstein thus describes their nesting operations, which 
take place in Northern Europe, Asia, and America : — " Its 
incubation is the most remarkable of its peculiarities, for it 
breeds between December and April. It builds its nest in 
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the upper branches of coniferous trees, of thin pine or fir 
twigs, on which is placed a thick layer of earth moss, lined 
within with the finest coral moss. The female lays three 
to five greyish- white eggs, having at the thick end a circle 
of reddish-brown stripes and spots. Like all Grosbeaks, 
they feed their young with food disgorged from their own 
crops/^ 

Their food consists chiefly of fir seeds, which the 
peculiar formation of the beak assists the bird greatly in 
extracting from the fir-cones ; they will, however, feed 
upon the ground, as well as upon the branches of the trees. 
They also feed upon the seeds of the pine and alder, and 
the buds and flowers of the sumach. They are very fond, 
too, of the seeds of crab-apples, in extracting which their 
beaks, forming saws, are put to very great use. 

Their general abode is necessarily amidst the forests of 
firs and pines that clothe the hills and mountains, but that 
only when the cones are abundant. 

About October (but they are just as erratic in their 
migration as in other respects) they begin to arrive in 
England from the Continent ; their numbers vary greatly, 
sometimes many birds arriving, and again, even in the suc- 
ceeding year, but few of them grace this island with their 
presence. Their return to the Continent is quite as un- 
certain, as small parties depart at different periods. 

The song of the Crossbill is harsh, and has but little 
melody ; but the call whilst flying from tree to tree may be 
represented by '^ soc-soc-soc." Its general call is, how- 
ever, " chip-chip-chip.^' 

Their flight is close and rapid, and they generally fly 
together — sometimes in small parties, but at others in 
larger numbers. 
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Tliis birJ is not very generally known in England, on 
kOCDunt of its short stay with us ; antl except for the peculiar 
formation of its buak, the many varieties of its plumage 
might be a source of indecision in the minds of many 
amateur ornithol twists. 

The Crossbills, somewhat like Parrots, are easily tame- 
»Me, and may be kept either in a cage or aviary; their 
beaks, however, are very strong, and the cag« should, there- 
fore, be principally of tin and wire, as mere mahogany is 
very easily t<irn to pieces by tlie birds. A spirit of 
mischief, too, seems to induce them to demolish their cage 
i£ it happens to be of wopd. They are, however, some- 
what hardy, and will climb about their cage with the aid 
of their beak, in a manner to warrant their being called 
the " European Parrot." 
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peretitioii that no bii-d can count to more than three. 
Whether this be true or not, a bird with four eggs very 
often forsakes her nest after two have been taken away, 
while this very rarely occurs if three renaaia. 

The best way to go about making a collection is to 
commence in the early spring, looking for signs of birds 
LuiliUng tbeir nests; the Water Orizel, or Dipper, breeds 
early, also the Common and Mistletoe Thrush. The cg^ 
sboutd bo taken as soon as four appear in the nest, and 
blown in the f*ilhnving manner, taking it for granted that 
the collector is provided with a drill and blow-pipe. Drill 
a small bole exactly on the side of the egg, selecting that 
side of a sfmtted egg with the least colour. Then, with 
the point of the blow-pipe inserted in the hole, blow all the 
contents of the eg^ out, beginning to blow very gently 
at first, and being careful, with small eggs, not to burst 
them. When the contents are nearly emptied, 'wash tjje 
egg out with clean cold water, being careful not to wet 
the outside or rub it too much, or the colour will come out, 
as the spots of most eggs disa]ipear if washed, or even if 
left long out in the rain. When the eggs have been blonn 
and properly dried, the bole should be covered up with a 
piece of gummed paper, and the egg placed in a drawer with 
small compartments in it, amongst cotton-wool. A label 
should be placed with each egg, bearing the name and dis- 
trict in which it was found, day of the month, year, &c. 
These little memoranda often prove very useful afterwards. 

The next point to notice is, that the usual positions of 
birds' nests have exceptions at times. For instance, the 
Water Ouzel, whose nest is usually near to some water- 
fall or moist place (very often behind a waterfall, through 
which she flies when disturbed), has been Jound nesting in 
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a tree twelve or thirteen feet from the water, and twenty 
feet from the bank. This nest was of ordinary shape and 
size, its material being of the same kind as others, and 
resting on a forked branch. When the bird was disturbed, 
she dived down into the water to make her escape ; and in 
spite of wind, weather, and the awkward position she had 
selected, she reared her young in safety. Then, again, the 
Thrush, whose nest is generally found in hedges, amongst 
rocks and old stone walls, has been found building on the 
ground above a hundred yards away from any tree or 
shrub. 

In the following descriptions we have again instructed 
the reader where to look for the nests, each in their usual 
localities ; but if he cannot find the nests, and the birds 
are seen, he must not be discouraged, as he may be looking 
close to a nest and yet not be able to find it, the correspon- 
dence in appearance of the material with its suiToundings 
being so close that it is very diflGlcult even for a practised 
eye to distinguish them at times. Many nests are found 
through the alarm of the parent birds — some by their cry 
and others by their flight and gesture. The Golden Plover 
and Grouse feign lameness, and will make every effort to 
get the stranger or intruder to pursue them in their desire 
to decoy him from the whereabouts of their nests. Many 
people, when nest-hunting (as when shooting, &c.), keep 
their eyes fixed too much on one particular point of the 
horizon, instead of sweeping from one point to another, 
describing a kind of crescent with the eye. The country 
youth is generally an adept at finding birds^ nests, his 
eyes being trained to the variation of colour and scene. 
The gamekeeper's son is very often the individual to get 
hold of for a collection, as he very frequently makes it a 
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special study to find birds' nests, and blow the eggs neatly 
in the spring ; and of course his father preserves him the 
eggs of Huwks, Magpies, and other birds injurious to his 
game. 

Of course tlie question will arise, how to get hold of 
birds' e^s tliat are not to be found within hundreds of 
miles of tlie collector's i-esidenee. The best way to get 
these is to exchange eggs with people o£ other districts, 
through the medium of advertisement or n friend. Another 
valuable assistant may sometimes be found in an angling; 
friend, who generally meets with a great number and 
variety of birds' nests in his travels — in fact, with nearly 
all the British birds, with some rare exceptions. 

Some eollectore go in for preserving the nests as w^ell aa 
the eggs; but this is not of much. use, unless taken when 
new, as the young birds in many cases partially destroy 
the nest. Moreover, this pi-actice is a great dcjirivation to 
the bii-ds, and the great bulk of such collections is out of 
all proportiim to its real use or interest; in many cases it 
is almost impraeti cable, in fact, on account of the position 
and size of the nest. IE any of our readers should wish 
to preserve these monuments of "instinctive genius," it 
is well to jmur a few drops of spirits of turjientine into 
the material of which the nest is constructed, and then 
bake it carefully in an oven, in order to kill all insects, 
which are abundant in many nests. Dome-shaped nests, 
such as those of the Wren family, or Dippers' nests, 
ought to have wires put inside, to preserve their shape. 

Some of our sweetest song-birds endure tlie vilest per- 
secution only because they eat the black currants. In 
many country houses may be seen whole strings of Black- 
birds', Thrushes', and Ring Ouzels' eggs, the two latter 
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having to suffer for the misdeeds of the former, owing to 
ignorance on the part of the people. A gentleman, whilst 
travelling in the north of Yorkshire, says he called at a 
small country cottage covered hy ivy of immense growth, 
and surrounded by some very nice little gardens, in which 
were innumerable black currant trees. He found its sole 
occupants to be three old maids, who managed to get a 
living out of their gardens and a small farm. He was 
struck by the number of birds' eggs they had got, all 
threaded on to strings, and hung up against the old thick 
walls of the windows, like the trophies of a Red Indian in 
his wigwam. Upon making inquiry into their history, 
one of them pointed to a rusty old piece hung upon the 
cross-beam of the ceiling, saying, ^^ When our poor brother 
was alive he used to clear our pests away with that; 
but now he is gone we try to keep the stock down .by 
taking their eggs, which we keep a sharp look-out for in 
the spring, when we are attending to our farm and gather- 
ing firewood in the surrounding neighbourhood.^^ Such 
was the wanton destruction of the feathery tribe through 
ignorantly confounding all with the one guilty culprit — 
the Blackbird. 

We therefore draw these general remarks to a close 
with a repetition of the hope, that none of our readerc 
will take more eggs than is absolutely necessary for the 
purposes of a collection. 



THE GOLDFINCH. 

This bird seems actually to prefer cultivated districts, as it 
builds its nest in gardens and orchards, and has been even 
known to build in rose-bushes and other trees trained against 




>dwe!Iiiijj-liou9e. The nest is coni|;x>sed of moss, a little 
hay and wool, lined with seod-down of the willow and 
hair neatly woven together. The eg^s are four or five in 
number ; white, tinged with blue, and spotted at the lai^er 
end with raw sieDna. i 



THE MAGPIE. 
Thb Mngpie builds her nest on the tops of very tall trees, 
but it has sometimes been found in comparatively small 
bushes. It is lar^e, domed, and almost spherical in 
shape, composed of brambles, thorny stieks, clay, and finer 
sticks, and lined inside with dead grass and fibrous roots ; 
it has a hole on each side. She lays six or seven eggs o£ B i 
dirty light blue, spotted with yellowish-brown all over. ] 



THE BULLFINCH. 
This bird lays four or five eggs of a pale blue colour, 
spotted and streaked with raw sienna, brown, or purple. 
The uest is made of tsvi^a and fibrous roots, and lined witb 
horsehair ; it is situated in thick garden and other hedges. 
The female sita very close, so that she may even be touched 
without leaving the nest. 

THE !STARI,INa. 
Tiiu Starling miikcs her nest of hay, straw, and fibrous 
roots ; her favourite haunts are tbe gable-ends of old houses, 
cliffs, and hollow trees. She lays four or five eggs of a 
beautiful light blue, tinged with green. If she is left un- 
disturbed, she will use the same nest for several years, with 
a little repairing each spring. She is very affectionate to 
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her youngs and works in hearty co-operation with her mate 
to procure them food, which is an enormous quantity in the 
course of a day. 

THE CHAFFINCH. 

The Chaffinch generally builds her nest in the forks of 
trees covered with lichens ; it is made of moss, wool, and 
lichen, the inside being lined with hair and feathers. She 
makes a beautiful nest, small but deep, and it harmonizes 
so much with its situation that it is very difficult to find. 
She lays four or five eggs of a grayish-blue, spotted and 
streaked with a dirty purple- red. She sits very close, in 
fact we once knew a bird remain on her nest till a mis- 
chievous boy caught her by the tail, pulling it out as she 
rose to fly ; and she returned and reared her young after 
that. 

THE RAVEN. 

The Raven lays five or six eggs of a gray-green groimd 
colour, spotted and blotched with a darker greenish or 
smoky brown. She builds her nest in high, inaccessible 
rocks and cliffs, either on the sea-shore or inland, and it is 
sometimes found on the tops of lofty trees. It is composed 
of sticks of various sizes and kinds, wool, and hair. 



THE LINNET. 

This little bird lays from four to six eggs of a whitish faint 
blue tinge, speckled with purple-red, and her nest is com- 
posed of moss, bent fibrous roots, and wool, lined inside 
with hair and feathers. She builds in whitethorn, black- 
thorn, and furze bushes ; very rarely in trees. 
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THE BOOK. 

Tm! Rook lays four or five egffs of a pale green colour, 
Bpotted aud blotched witk greenish or smoky brown. She 
makes IiiT nest of sticks, straw, hay, &(!., and is rather 
particular about it, pulling it to pieces and rebuilding it 
several times. Tali trees are usually selected, generally 
near to some mansion or village, where the rooks form a 
small colony. This bird lays very early, and has been 
known to commence sitting even in November. 



THE COJIJION WREN. 
This little bird lays six eggs of a yellowish -white tinge, 
spotted at the larger end with a kind of brownish-red. 
It builds several supplementary nests, which are sim]ily 
made of moss and lichen; this is attributed to the male 
bird by some naturalists ; but however this may be, as a 
rale two of these nests will be bound to one of the others 
lined with feathers, which is intended for incubation. The 
nest is built in old barns, on the sides of cliffs, and in the 
roots of trees ; it is dome-sliaped, and has a very small 
entrance. 



THE JAY. 
The Jay lays five or six eggs of a pale greenish-blue, 
sometimes yellowish-white, thickly spotted with minute 
brown spots, genei-ally confluent on the lai^r end, where 
there are several irregular black lines. She builds her nest 
in the thickest parts of woods, where it may be well out of 
sight. It is composed of sticks, small twigs, small fibrous 
roots, aud grass. 
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THE HOUSE SPARROW. 

This familiar little bird builds her nest in the walls of old 
stone houses, at the back of spouting, and amongst ivy. 
It is particularly fond of ejecting the Martin from her 
carefully-built home, and has been even known to turn 
out the eggs of this little harmless bird. She lays five or 
six eggs, of a dirty white, covered with black or dark 
brown spots. 

THE JACKDAW. 

The Jackdaw builds her nest in towers of churches, the 
ruins of old castles and abbeys, rocks, hollow trees, and 
€halk pits. It is made of sticks, straw, and hay, with an 
inner lining of large feathers and wool. The eggs are a 
pale green-blue, spotted with dingy brown ; the sj^ots are 
confluent at the larger or thicker end. 



THE co:mmon grouse. 

The Grouse lays on an average about nine eggs; as many as 
fifteen have been found, but this number has been by some 
attributed to two birds, as they will sometimes build (if we 
may term it such) within a yard of each other. Their nests 
merely consist of a little hollow scratched out, and lined 
with heather or bent. The eggs are of a dirty white colour, 
covered \vith umber-brown spots. Both the old birds are 
very cunning in trying to decoy the intruder away from 
the whereabouts of the nest, feigning lameness or injury. 



THE KESTREL. 

The Kestrel lays four or five eggs of a dirty white, some- 
times with a bluish tinge, thickly covered with reddish- 
20 
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bi-own blotches. She makes a loose, slovenly nest of eticka 
hay, and wool, sometimes using scarcely any. Her nest i: 
^nerally situated on high mountain or sea clifEs, or thi 
tops of fir-trees ; she has been known to occujjy thi 
deserted nest of the erow. 



1 



TliE KOBLN. 

This beautiful little bird, the favourite of English children 
builds her nest in walls and banks, where roots and mosi 
abound. It is eomposed of moss, fibrouy roots, and leaveB 
and is sometimeti lined with hair. She lays five or six eggi 
of a very light ^ray, spotted \'vith a dull light red ; some 
times these spots are very few, 

THE REDPOLL. 
Tun eg'ga of this bird are four or five in number, of a ver] 
pale blue-green eolonv, spotted about the larger end witl 
orauge-red. The eggs retain niut'h of their pretty colon 
after being blown, they are of such a beautiful bine. Shi 
makes her nest of hay and moss, lined inside with willow 
down, and this is done as instinct only can do it, ant 
finished off iu the most beautiful manner. She builds he 
nest in willows, aiders, and other bushes that fring 
streams and ponds in mountainous districts. 

THE RINGDOVE. 
Tfie Riugdiive makes a very loose, slovenly nest of twig 
and sticks, and it is sometimes so badly built that the egg 
may be seen through the bottom of the nest. She build 
in fir, yew, or other trees, sometimes in ivy that grow 
upon rocks and trees, very near the ground. She lays tw' 
white eggs of a rounded oval shape. 
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THE WRYNECK. 

The eggs of this bird are from five to eight ia number^ of 
a pure white. , She makes her nest in holes in the trunks 
of trees. It is made of dry, rotten wood, which is ground 
down to a kind of powder, and it has been found lined 
with moss and feathers. 



THE GOLDEN-CRESTED WREN. 

This little bird, like the others of its tribe, lays a consider- 
able number of eggs for its small size. They are eight or 
nine in number, thickly spotted with reddish-brown, these 
spots being confluent at the larger end. The underground 
colour is a faint fleshy tint. Her nest is made of moss 
and lichens, and is lined with willow-down and feathers. 
The outside of the nest generally harmonises with its 
situation, which is amongst the branches of a tree, 
generally of the fir, from a branch of which the nest is 
usually suspended. 

^ — — 

THE WHITETHROAT. 

The White throat lays four or five eggs of a greenish- 
white colour, spotted with brown and gray, the spots 
forming a zone or belt round the larger end, and much 
thicker. Her nest is made of dead grass and a little hair, 
loosely attached, the nest being carelessly made. It is 
situated in low thick herbage, or amongst nettles, or other 
ground weeds. 

THE SISKIN. 

This bird lays four or five eggs of a bluish ground colour, 
some being spotted all over with cloudy rusty spots, others 
with these spots well defined about the larger end. Her 
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nest is mndc of green moss, small twigs, dried grass, a 
sometimes lined with feathers and rabl>its'-down. 1 
nest is rarely fmind in Britain; its usual situation 
amongst furze-bnahes. 

THE THHUSH. 
The Thrusli builds her nest in hedges, banks, against i 
trunks of trees, in stone walls, and is fond of ivy agaii 
trees or rocks. Her nest is made oE grass and moss, 1 
interior being lined with clay or cow-dung, in which i 
sometimes found pieces of decayed wood. She lays fr< 
four to six eggs, of a beautiful blue spotted with blai 
most of the spots being on the thick end of the egg. 



THE GREEKFINCH. 
This bird lays four or five e^s, which are white ting 
with blue, and speckled at the larger end with light oran; 

brown. Her nest is situated in thick hedges, ivy, hoi 
und other evergreens. It is composed of moss and wc 
and is lined with hair and feathers. The nests of th 
birds have been found so close that the material of t 
was interwoven togetlier. 



THE liEDSTART. 
The nest of this bird is made of moss lined with hair a 
feathers. It is situated in holes in rocks, walls, tw 
stables, and barns ; and the bird has been known to hv 
ill a plant pot with the bottom upwards, entering throu 
the hole. She lays from five to seven eggs, of a f 
blnish-green, unspotted. 
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THE BLACKBIRD. 

The Blackbird builds her nest in stone walls, holly bushes, 
hedges, and amongst ivy. It is made with small twigs, 
roots, and cow-dung or clay intermixed, and lined inside 
with very fine slender grass. She has been known to try 
to build on the side of a cliff, where the sticks, &c., would 
not remain, but have fallen down until there was enough 
to make half-a-dozen nests, yet the bird continued to bring 
fresh material. She lays four, five, and rarely six eggs of a 
dull blnish-green, spotted all over with brown blotches. 



THE GREAT TIT. 

The eggs of this bird are from six to twelve in number ; 
their colour is white, spotted with a reddish-brown. The 
nest is composed of moss, feathers, and hair, and is situated 
in holes in walls and trees. The bird has been known to 
make these holes herself in the trunk of a tree, working 
with great diligence and rapidity until she had finished. 

THE TEAL. 

The Teal builds its nest where rushes are abundant, chiefly 
on marshes in Scotland and the north of England. The 
nest is composed of large quantities of dried sedges, flags, 
and other water plants, and is lined with feathers. The 
bird lays eight or ten eggs, which are white, without the 
faintest tinge of blue. 



THE NUTHATCH. 

This bird lays from five to seven eggs in number, of a 
pure white spotted with red-brown. They are veiy often 
mistaken for the eggs of the Great Titmouse. The nest 
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18 made of the dried leaves of the oak^ apple^ elm^ &c.^ 
carelessly arranged. It is situated in a hole of a decaying 
tree^ and if too large at the entrance the bird plasters it up 
until she can just get in and out comfortably. 



THE COltfMON SEA-GULXi. 

This bird lays two, and sometimes three eggs, of a pale 
green or a yellowish- white colour, irregularly blotched 
with gray and blackish-brown. Her nest is made of sea- 
weed, dry grass, &c., and is found on sea cliffs and. bold 
rocky headlands, such as St. Abb^s Head in Berwickshire. 



THE GREEN WOODPECKER. 

The eggs of this bird are three or four in number^ of a 
very light bluish-tinged white colour. Her nest is made 
entirely of the pieces of wood chipped off by the bird in 
her boring operations. It is placed in the trunk of a tree, 
frequently in a hole which the bird herself has previously 
excavated, and perhaps used before. She seems to have 
a particular liking for the aspen and black poplar tree. 



THE KINGFISHER. 

This bird lays six or seven eggs, nearly round, white and 
shining. When fresh and unblown, the yolk shows through 
the shell, and gives it a beautiful pink colour, something^ 
similar to the Dipper^s, but more clear and vivid. The 
nest is composed of the bones of fishes, and is generally 
in the Sandmartin^s previous excavations, about three or 
four feet above the usual surface of the water. 
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THE MOOR-HEN. 

The esrfirs of this familiar and semi-domestic bird are from 
eight to ten in number, of a pale brownish-grey, spotted 
with umber-brown. This bird, like the duck, when leaving 
the nest covers her eggs with flags and reeds, of which also 
the nest is made. She builds among the sedges on the 
banks of streams and ponds, and sometimes in trees. 
Nests have often been found in willow-branches which 
touch and float upon the water. 



THE NIGHTINGALE. 
The eggs of this bird are from four to six in number, and 
are usually of a yellowish olive-brown colour, unspotted, 
but are occasionally found blue. Her nest is made of dried 
leaves, lined inside with fine grass. It is situated on the 
ground in woods and shrubberies, especially on the little 
banks at the foot of trees, under the shelter of ferns or 
weeds. 

THE LAPWING; 
The Lapwing, or Green Plover, makes a very simple nest, 
only scratching a hole and lining it with bent or short 
grass. She generally makes it on a little knoll, so that it 
may be out of danger of being deluged, as her home is 
generally in swampy marshy land. She lays four eggs of a 
dirty-g^een ground, blotched all over with dark brown 
spots, and the colour harmonises so well with the ground, 
that it is sometimes very difiicult for the collector to see 
them even when looking close to where they are. 



TfiB BARN OWL. 

The Barn Owl lays two eggs at a time, that is, lays two 
and hatches them^ and lays again, even to a second and 
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thirj time, before the first have flown.. They are wLitel 
and II I) spotted. She makes a very s!i»Iit nest oE sticks, I 
hay, and sometimes of her own cast-off feathers. She 1 
selects barns, old niins, hollow trees, and crevices of rocks,! 
overshadowed by ivy or creeping plants. 



THE CR0S8.BILL. 
This bird lays four or five e^gs of a white colour, tin^l 
with pale blue, reseniUin^ the colour of skim-milk, andl 
speckled with red, but only very sparingly. Her nest in I 
made of twigs, grass, and sometimes lined with, a fev ■ 
long hairs. She builds mostly amoug the branches rf | 
the Scotch tir, the nest being generally close to the boll 
or stem. 





Now Readv, Part 1, price Cd, 

The Book of HEALTH. 

By Eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 

The Zantmt uyii-"TiiE Book of Hbalth ii whil il awe iq be- 
■ ' wi>rk of rsfnraca «• 
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CASSELL& COMPANV, Limii.d, l.«dsttt 




Happy Moments, Cheerful Hours. 

Mbiuy KOica at livtly, clipeiy, lirfylit, 
inteilainina, mirtli-juovoking Stoiicj, 
will l.c (ouml in 

'* Merry Thoughts on 
Men and Things," 

Which is full of IlKMonmis Ii-Lua. 
rKAilo.vs liy Uie be^l Ariisrs. Poal 
fi« (lam Dr. ROOKK, 
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BEWABE OF IMITATIONS. 
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Skveniii Edition, price 3». Gd. ; or rfoUi, gill edge*. 5a. 

Stories about Birds of Land and Water. 

M, and E. Kirby. Profusely Iliusirated. 
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YORKSHIRE REI.ISH. 
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■ST DELICIOUS SAUCE U 
THE WURLDv ^ 






COOOALL'S EGC POWDER. "" '""■Jt^SSSffiS" "' 

Oue SiipeDuy 'lin will go u 'ai 45 Iwciily Eggi, Sold iu td. Packeu, fid. and il Tii 

COOOALL'S UUSTARD POWOEB ""w¥,u?,S=i§SI. S.^"* 

la Boies M. and i!. each. HALF-PRICE. 

Proprietors: GOODALL^BACKHOTrSE. & CO., ] 

FOR 100 ^ii^^L^X^it? _PA^l;ATA^t^g 
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